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«Land isCheap~~ ~~ 
~ Farming more Profitable 
« Life morcE oyable ~ 


“Ghe next 50 years be- 
long to the South, just as 
the last belonged to the 
West. Industrially and ag- 
riculturally the South is 
entering a wonderful era 
of growtn and prosperity. 
The farmer who invests 
his money and efforts in 
Southern farm lands today 
will reap as great a profit 
as the pioneer to the West 
did 40 years ago. 


For an average price of $40 an 

acre you can secure land that 

will produce two and more 

crops yearly, with a crop value 

up to $100 an acre and more, 
in the 


District & SouthGeorgia 


Cotton, corn, oats, peanuts, 
peaches, pecans, melons, hay, 
potatoes, fruit and truck—38 
eash crops—are successfully 
raised in this prosperous sec- 
tion. None of the rigors of a 
Northern winter. Cattle graze 
on permanent pastures the year 
round. Average January tem- 
perature 50°, 


Not only is farming more profi- 

table, but life more enjoyable 

here. Splendid roads, excellent 

schools, congenial neighbors. 

Outdoor recreation from Jan- 
uary to December. 


Write for this booklet 
"250 Growing Daysa Year”™ 
that will tell you how you can 
live better and farm better 
in the Albany District 





ANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
135 Pine St., Albany, Georgia 


Please send me your free book on farm opportunities 
an the cAlbany District of South Georgia. 


Name 
\ Town _ ) oe 








State. 














This Issue and the Next 


ALBERT B. The editorial on page 4 
CUMMINS merely emphasizes what 
we said of Senator Cummins in t 
week's issue, at a time when we expected 
and hoped he would have many more 
years to live. Our readers probably no- 
ticed that they received the Wallaces’ 
Farmer containing that editorial just a 
day before they got the newspaper with 
the account of the senator’s death. 


A STRONG FARM A half century of 

CHURCH community leader- 
ship in the farm church field is the rec- 
ord of the Tama county church, about 
which Rev. Christian Haupt tells in the 
article on page 3. We hope that this 
church and other churches with similar 
records will be entered in our community 
contest. 











NAVIGATING Flood finishes his story of 

NEBRASKA an attempted boat trip 
thru Nebraska in the article on page 6. 
Be sure to read it. It’s good fun. 


FEEDING What are the prospects for 

LAMBS feeding lambs at a profit this 
winter? The article on page 7 estimates 
the situation and makes some sugges- 
tions. 


STOPPING FARM The farm thievery 
THIEVERY battle is still going 

on. For some recent reports turn to the 

Service Bureau column on page 10, 


FEEDING GAINS The usual monthly 

AND LOSSES hog-corn, and steer- 
corn charts are shown on page 10. Notice 
that the black line representing the hog 
profits has broken clear out of the chart. 


HOME DEPART- The Home Department 

MENT will be found on pages 
12 and 13 this wek. There are articles 
on putting up preserves, Garden Club ac- 
tivities, canning sweet corn, the child’s 
clinic in Adams county, the baby health 
contest at the Iowa State Fair, and the 
Pattern Department. 


FRESH FROM Corn was helped out 
THE COUNTRY in Jowa last week by a 
number of local showers. Unfortunately, 
the rain was not general, and a number 
of sections are about as dry as they were. 
On the whole, however, there has been 
a gain in the condition of corn. The crop 
reports on page 21 and the weather ed- 
itorial on page 4 give a summary of the 
situation, 


SPANISH Are you reading the new 
‘DOUBLOONS serial? This week’s in- 
stallment starts on page 17. There is a 
synopsis to help you keep the preceding 
chapters in mind, 


THE NEXT It looks now as if the next 
ISSUE issue were going to have a 
lot of live news in it about the thieves 
that have been caught by folks who were 
working for the Wallaces’ Farmer awards, 
Several cases are on hand in which the 
thieves have been caught, but in which 
final sentence has not been given. As 
soon as we know for how long these folks 
will be sent up, the full story wil appear 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. If the judges work 
fast enough, there will be a couple cf 
stories of this sort in next week's issue. 
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AU GRATIN 


A French Canuck ran a grocery store 
among the folk of his own nativity and 
tongue. These folk had never, up to that 
time, seen any cranberries. One of his 
lady custom€érs asked: 

“How you cook heem?’’ indicating the 
cranberies. 

“You put heem on ze stove an’ cook 
heem an’ she make appl’ sauce just so 
good as prune!” 
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Guessing as to 
Who Made Them 


Tue Name of Goodrich is on every Radio Cord, 


This tells you immediately that a foremost tire manufacturer 
has produced it and accepts full responsibility for its service. 


Moreover, that its low purchase price is backed by sound 
quality — and assured mileage. 

Let there be no doubt about this. Goodrich would never put 
its name to a product in which quality was low and risk high. 


But Goodrich Radio Cords offer more than complete depend- 
ability at low price. The full service facilities of the Goodrich 
Dealer go with it. Free application of tires to rims—inspection 
of rims—use of his air lines—personal suggestions on saving 
your tires—changes from wheel to wheel to increase mileage. 


By all standards of comparison, Goodrich Radio Cords are 
the best present-day tire buy in the rural field—bar none. 
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much over a hundred. 
Yet by the use of 
modern methods of 
wivinge and_ finance, 
the people are able to 
support their own 
pastor and have made 
large contributions to 
and benevo- 
lences. <All together 
more than 500 names 
have been on the mem- 
bership roll, and the 
church has produced 
1 more than a 
persons who have be- 
come ministers and 
teachers and mission- 
aries, or who became 
prominent in busi- 
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seore of 











world’s history does not seem to form a 
very long period, but it covers one-third of 
the time occupied by our nation’s history since 
the Declaration of Independence. Because of 
the marvelous progress and rapid succession 
of events of the last fifty years, it has often 
been pointed out that fifty years of modern 
life are equal to several hundred years two or 
three centuries ago. In one of the north-cen- 
tral townships of Tama county, Iowa, there 
exists a flourishing open country church which 
has passed successfully thru the struggles and 
transitions of the past fifty years, and there- 
fore can claim a long history. 


, Interesting Anniversary Celebration 


About a year ago, on June 12 to 15, this 
fountry church celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary in such an interesting and successful way 
a to be worthy of wider mention for the inspi- 
ration and encouragement of the many readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who live in rural church 
Ommunities and are anxious to preserve these 
places. The writer of this article, as a former 
pastor for ten years, was present at the anni- 
versary occasion, and had a part on the pro- 
gram. He has seen many country churches and 
made a study of rural chureh life. He knows 
of but few rural churches whose past history 
and influence have been so suecessful and 
Whose prospects for the future are so bright 
a those of this church. This is due largely to 
the fact that in methods and equipment and 
Spirit it has kept pace with the march and the 
progress of the times. 

The actual history of this rural church dates 

ck a few years farther than a half century, 
but the exact date of its complete organiza- 
tion was February 27, 1875. Its first members 
Were among the sturdy Scotch and Irish pio- 
heers of Tama county, only a few of whom are 
living, The late Dr. J. M. Hamilton was the 
first regular pastor of the church and remained 
or a period of twenty-five years. Six pastors 
ave served this community church, the pres- 
fat pastor being the Rev. Edgar H. Black. 

irty years ago the membership included over 


4 Sixty families, and reached as high as 160, but 
recent years the membership has not been 


Parsonage of Amity church, Tama county, Iowa. 


[FTY years of time taken by itself or 
, compared with the total length of the 


ness and professton- 
al life. 

One feature of the 
Amity community 


church is its hand- 
some, modern church building and parsonage, 
and surrounding grounds. The property com- 
prises seven acres of ground so arranged and 
landscaped as to form a beautifui country place 





Country communities centering around 
a rural church ought to be well repre- 
sented in our community contest. Amity 
church is one that should rank high. We 
suggest that it will be worth while for 
country congregations and pastors to ex- 
amine the list of requirements given by 
the Rev. Mr. Haupt at the end of the 
article and see how their own church 
ranks. Community contest blanks and 
instructions will be mailed to representa- 
tives of any church that desires to enter 
our contest. 














with playgrounds and equipment for the boys 
and girls of the community. The present church 
building was erected during the summer of 
1914, It is of substantial brick construction 
and admirably adapt- 
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A CHURCH'S FIFTY FRUITFUL YEARS 


Tama County, Iowa, Rural Church Sets Example of Community Leadership 





ient accommodations for all the social and reli- 
gious activities has had much to do with giving 
this church a large place in the life and affee- 
tion of the people. It has given the whole work 
a permanent character just as the erection of 
a new high school or bank building or business 
block gives permanence and stability to these 
institutions. 

One of the serious and deplorable conditions 
existing in the rural districts of our middle- 
western states is the loss and decline of so many 
country churches. Rural life experts estimate 
that during the last twenty-five years Iowa has 
lost over 1,500 churches in small towns and 
country places. Illinois has lost a like number 
and the states of Indiana, Ohio and Missouri 
almost as many. These churches were once the 
sourees from which our city churehes received 
many of their best members. They furnished a 
large number of men and women tor the min- 
istry, the mission fields and for places of lead- 
ership in business and professional life. It was 
inevitable that thru the many changes that 
have been brought about by rural delivery, 
telephones, better roads, automobiles, new set- 
tlements and the growth of towns and cities, 
many country churches should go out of exist- 
ence. And in many places there was not much 
to go out of existence. But it is the observation 
and experience of this writer that where the 
church had an open field and caught the vision 
to provide itself with good equipment, adopted 
modern methods and provided for the intellee- 
tual, social and religious needs of the present 
day—such a chureh is still in existence and 
doing good work. 


Principal Requirements for Success 


Much has been suggested and done in recent 
years to check the decline of the rural church 
and to improve its condition, but the principal 
requirements for its life and suecess can be 
stated under four or five heads: 

First—A rural church must have an open 
field, a small town or district that forms a sep- 
arate community or unit seven or eight miles 
from town. Iowa still has mang of such dis- 
tricts and other states have even more. And 
when we realize that an ordinary township di- 
vided into farms of (Coneluded on page 8) 





ed for all the social 
and religious activi- 
ties of the community. 
[ts original cost, in- 
eluding mueh free la- 


bor and the material 
of the old building, 


was some $12,000 or 
$13,000, but its pres- 
ent value is estimated 
at not Tess than $25,- 
000. It is believed that 
the value of the whole 


property is not less 
than $40,000. With 
such equipment and 


surroundings it is not 
diffieult for our rural 


churehes to secure 


able and  ageressive 
pastors to carry on 
the work. The eree- 





es ye 
ia, 
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tion of the new build- 


ing with its conven- The Amity church. 


Value of the site, church and parsonage is close to $40,000. 
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CUMMINS OF IOWA 
Cu MMINS of Iowa is dead. 


men who will miss him most. 


It is the older 
To men of 
a younger generation it is hard to make clear 
the death grip that railroad politicians and 
monopoly of various sorts had on Iowa in the 
closing days of the last century. The barbed 
wire fight appeared to be the almost hopeless 
battle of a 
Cummins won it. 


farmers against a great trust; 


The Hubbard-Blythe rail- 


road machine ran [owa. politics in the interests 


few 


of the roads; Cummins, in a series of terrific 
battles, 


trol of the party away from them, 


broke the railroad gang, took the con- 


and put 
thru, as governor the anti-pass and the two- 


“cent fare laws. The passage of the primary 
law, which crippled for good the power of the 
machine in politics, was largely due to his 
efforts. 

Elected senator over the frenzied opposition 
name for 


of reactionaries, Cummins made a 


himself in a few months in his fight against 
the tariff. He was one of the group of 
surgents’’ that fought the Payne-Aldrich bill 
and beat Taft and the high tariff gang at the 
next election. He stood, regardless of party, 
for the progressive legislation that was put thru 
in the next few years. 

His last great battle came in the debate over 
the export plan in the senate just a short time 
ago. For three hours he brought the power 
of his legal, talent and the persuasiveness of a 
telling tongue to the task of showing to the 
senate the case for the constitutionality of the 
equalization fee. This was no plea for re-elec- 
tion, no campaign speech. He had been beaten 
in the primaries weeks before. His career was 
over. Yet he came back, in this final effort, to 
strike a last blow in the same cause for which 
he struck his first. 

In these last years there have been divisions 
on his policies. We remember those matters no 
longer. We remember only Cummins of lowa, 
the man who liberated Iowa from railroad con- 
trol, the man who freed the farmer from the 
barbed wire trust, the man who fought Taft 
and the Payne-Aldrich tariff, and the man, 
who, in his last days had the courage and the 
vital fire to oppose the policy of the adminis- 
tration on agricultural legislation. He fought 
a good fight. Corn belt farmers do well to 
honor his memory ; they owe more to him than 

most of them know. 


‘Fin. 





A VIRGINIAN AND THE CORN BELT 


T THIS time, when corn belt folks are talk- 

ing about closer alliances with the south, 
some of the views of a prominent Virginia dem- 
ocrat may be interesting. -An equilibrium be- 
tween agriculture, manufacture and commerce 
is the state at,which this gentleman’s policies 
aim. Agriculture, we infer from his remarks, 
has thrown things out of balance by reason of 
its poverty. To restore equilibrium, something 
must be added to agriculture or taken away 
from the other side of the seale, 

He writes: ‘‘Lands in the state will not now 
sell for more than one-third or one-fourth of 
what they would have brought a few vears gao, 
perhaps at the very time of the contraction of 
the debts for which they are now to be sold, 
The low price in foreign markets for a series of 
of agricultural produce, of wheat 
and the 


years past, 
generally, of tobacco most commonly, 
accumulation of duties on the articles of 
sumption not produced within our state, 
only disabled the farmer or planter from add- 
ing to his farm by purchase but reduced him 
to sell his own.’’ 

Again he says: 
iffs levied on other 
of manufactures, 
all, 
circulating medium 
dermining the state of 

We are certain of his approval of a reduced 
tariff on the buys. 
even his approval would be given to the pro- 
posal to restore equilibrium by definite federal 
action in favor of an export plan. This Vir- 
ginian has never been in the habit of letting 
party orthodoxy blind him to the need of new 
remedies for real ills. 

Followers of this Virginian should welcome 
an alliance with the corn belt on the dual pro- 
gram of tariff reduction and the export plan. 
The democratic¢ east him in the last 
but the farm south ought to be will- 
ing to listen again to the words of the man from 
whom we have just quoted. For that matter, 
it is worth anybody’s while to listen to the 
views on agriculture of the author of the Dee- 
laration of Independence, the founder of the 
democratic party, the third president of the 
United States. It’s too bad the democrats 
can’t putup Thomas Jefferson for their next 
candidate for president; he would get a lot of 
votes out this way. 


con- 
not 


‘Low prices, oppressive tar- 

branches to maintain that 
far the most flourishing of 
calamitous fluctuations in the value of 
had been Jong un- 


our 
agriculture. ’ 
Perhaps 


eoods the farmer 


betraved 
congress, 





THE INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 


HE American Institute of 
wound up its sessions at Minneapolis a 
week ago. This second summer school on eo- 
operative principles and practices was attended 
by almost twice as many as attended the first 
school last year at Philadelphia. The suecess 


Co-operation 


of the program makes it certain that a similar 


session will be held next summer, with a pos- 
sibility that this also may be located some place 
in the middle-west. 

While a national school of this sort is an 
admirable institution, we have a feeline that 
it ought to be supplemented by state schools 
held at a more convenient time for farmers. 
Very few of them are able to get away for a 
month during the summer, and not very many 
feel able to meet the expense of a trip to some 
distant city. It ought to be possible to schedule 
a number of state schools working along the 
lines of the national institute, during the slack 
winter season. 

The State University or the State College of 
Agriculture ought to be eager to be the host of 
such a school. Speakers and instructors could 
be obtained from the leading co-operatives of 
the state, with a few brought in from outside. 
Several hundred farmers could probably find 
time to attend a school of this sort in winter, 
as compared to the few that the average state 


‘week end has very materially helped the cori 






has been 
stitute. 

The American Institute of Co-operation jg” 
doing a fine work. We hope that it will keep! 
on. At the same time we would like to see the’ 
sort of educational work that it offers bronght? 
back a little bit closer to the people on thee 
farm. 


able so far to send to the national jn. 















KEEPING WELL 


OES the ordinary know as mueh# 
about taking care of the health of himself] 
and his family as he does about looking after” 
the welfare of his livestock or the condition of 
his gas engine? Sometimes we have doubts on 
the subject. There is a vast amount of edneae 







farmer 










tional material sent out on keeping hogs” 
healthy, preventing bloat in cattle, providing 
proper ventilation for hog houses and cattle) 





barns, but not a great deal on what to do whey” 
little Johnny runs a nail in his foot or when? 
the hired man gets kicked by a fractions colt. 7 

We have trving for some time to get 
hold of a series of articles that would diseusg] 








heen 







the problem of keeping well in a seientifie and 
understandable We are now able to an. 
nounce that we have found this. In the Home 
Department next week there will begin a serieg 
Health Thru Knowledge,” 





way. 









of short articles on 





by Dr. J. 8. Weingart. 

These articles will appear regularly for some 
weeks. We suggest that our readers elip them 
out as they appear and save them for refer 

L4 bl ° . . 
ence. These articles are not in any way intend. 
ed to replace the family doctor; but they will 
aid heading off serious trouble and in ont-4 


lining emergency action to be followed until 


the doctor ean be reached. 





FOR THE FARM 
*HE bi-partisan character of the corn belt 
movement for farm relief was exemplified 
last week when the democratic convention 
adopted a platform which ineluded the follow- 
ing points: 

‘The democracy of Towa denounees the eco 
nomie policy of thee Coolidge administration, 
and its lack of svmpathy for agriculture, as an 
attempt to industrialize our country at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. 

long as tariff 











legislation, whether for 
protection or. for revenue, raises the domesti¢ 
prices of manufactured goods over world 
prices, agricultural prices should in the same 
entitled to legislation, giving our 
home markets to our farmers on the basis of an 
equal increase over world prices. 

‘We favor an export corporation to handle 
our agricultural surplus in such a way as will 
place agricultural prices in the domestic mar- 
ket on a remunerative basis to the farmer, giv- 
ing him a fair profit, that he may enjoy the 
American standard of living.”’ 

The farmers of Iowa will approve this as 
heartily as they approved Dan Turner’s key- 
note speech at the republican convention. 


degree be 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


Heavy rains and cooler weather over the 


in most parts of Iowa, Central Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. Other sections of the corn belt have 
had no relief from drouth. 4 
In the following table is our climatic esti] 
mate of the bushel vield per acre as compared 



















with the government July 1 estimate, the 
1925 vield and the 10-vear average: 
Onur ; 
Govt. Climatic 10-Yeat - 
Est. Est. 1925 aver. — 
July 1 Aug. 1 Yield 1916-25 | 
BONG. Kinerase 27.4 38.3 43.0 
TEMmois ....:.:..... 31.9 32.4 42.0 
Missouri ........ 28:2 27.9 29.0 
Nebraska ...... 26.8 24.8 26.9 
indiana. ...:...:. 3E7 30.0 43.5 
ORO) cis Keds, 32.9 35.6 48.0 
Ranead ....scics 17.2 14.8 - 15.8 
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THE RIGHT TO PLAY 


\ JE didn’t like the report of the play habits 

of farm boys and girls from the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. We still hope 
it isn’t accurate. But for fear it is, let’s look 


at it for a minute. 


The report lists the recreational habits of . 


povs and girls from the farm and from small 
towns. The boys listed swimming, hunting, 
baseball, reading, basketball, fishing, football, 
tennis, athletics, dancing, horseback riding, 
eamping and hiking as their amusements. The 
girls listed reading, swimming, basketball, rid- 
ing, dancing, tennis, hiking, automobile riding, 
baseball, walking, piano, music, movies, voll®y 
pall and skating, 

In almost every case, more town boys and 
more town girls reported engaging in recrea- 
tion than the country boys and girls. Country 
hoys outranked the town boys only in hunting 
and horseback riding. Country girls out- 
ranked the town girls only in riding. 

Does this mean that country boys and girls 
aren't getting the chance to play that town 
children are? Of course, a good many may say 
that most children and young people play too 
much, that ehildren on the farm get enough 
exercise in useful work and don’t need games. 
It is quite true that in some places young peo- 
ple seem to be recreation mad, but it is usually 
recreation of an unhealthy sort, late hours, 
auto rides, dances in stuffy halls. The boy or 
girl who gets his or her fun in hard, vigorous 
outdoor games isn’t going to be interested in 
such things. 

As to work on the farm giving all the exer- 
cise needed, our experience and observation 
prove the contrary. No one who has seen a 
gang of young men hurry up the haying in 
order to get thru by Saturday noon to play ball 
all afternoon and evening will believe it for a 
second. Farm work gives exercise of a sort; 
as a rule it doesn’t give the muscular co-ordi- 
nation, the quickness, that games give; neither 
does it ordinarily provide the stimulus of com- 
petition. 

We like to hear about country baseball 
leagues, and country field meets. The Ever- 
green Sporting Association up in Wright ecoun- 
ty has the right idea. There everybody com- 
petes; older people get just as much fun out 
of games as the kids. We believe that our 
really successful farm communities are going 
to feature a community athletic field along- 
side the community hall. Give the boys and 
girls a chance to play healthy games and it 
won't be necessary to worry about the bad in- 
fluence of the pool room and the dance hall. 


BREAK THE NEWS GENTLY 


HE New York Times, treating the recent 
farm meetings in Des Moines in a light and 
Merry vein, details what seem to it the vain 
ambitions of the farmers, [t wonders, for in- 
stance, with a superior smile, how ‘‘the simple 
task of uniting the cotton planters with the 
corn and wheat farmers is to be effected.”’ 
This project of uniting the west and the 
south may seem to the New York Times the 
height of the ridiculous. Yet its news depart- 
ment. must know, tho apparently the editorial 
Writers are still ignorant of it, that this is not 
adream of the future, but already in part an 
accomplishment. The Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
elation worked with the corn belt for the pas- 
Sage of the export bill. In the house majorities 
m the democratie states of Alabama, North 
Carolina, Missouri and Oklahoma were for the 
export plan. In the senate the democratie states 
of North Carolina, Tennessee and Oklahoma 


Were solid for it. 


_ We can picture the New York Times, still in 
its bantering mood, asking Mr. Stealey or Mr. 
Kilgore, of the Cotton Growers, just when this 


coalition between the cotton belt and the corn 
belt is to be formed. The inevitable answer, 
slightly charged with surprise, would be: ‘‘It 
has been formed—sinee last April.’’ 

So it was, but perhaps this is still news in 
New York. 





MULES, NEWCASTLE AND SPAIN 

N GEORGE WASHINGTON’S diary, he re- 

cords the fact that the King of Spain sent 
him a jack, This was in 1787. Washington 
added mule breeding to the other activities of 
his farm. There were mules before in America, 
of course. Probably the Spaniards brought 
jacks and jennets to Mexico along with horses 
at an early date. Yet Spain was still the source 
of stock of this type in Washington’s time and 
even later. It took some time for Kentucky and 
Tennessee to develop strains that were plainly 
better than any imported. Missouri, of course, 
did not come into the pieture at all until later. 

Since that day, Spain has lost all her Amer- 
ican possessions and has sunk to a third-rate 
power. Yet to a farmer, the final indignity 
must be that Spain, once the home of the best 
jacks and horses, and consequently of the best 
mules, now imports mules from Missouri. One 
thousand were shipped from St. Louis the other 
day. In the last few years, 25,000 head of 
mules have left the state for Spain. The lesson, 
we suppose, is that in this world anything may 
happen. We may see freighters carrying coals 
to Neweastle yet. 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF OATS 


N ILLINOIS reader feels that one of the 

major farm problems of the day is a crop 
to take the place of oats. He wants a crop that 
will serve the same purposes as oats but which 
will produce more hog feed per acre. 

This, of course, points directly to barley and 
calls to mind that the Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Michigan and several other ex- 
periment stations now have available or soon 
will have available smooth-awned varieties of 
barley for distribution. The claim has been 
made by some of the experiment station work- 
ers in these states that some of the strains of 
the smooth awned barleys will yield as well as 
the Manehuria or Oderbruecker sorts, while at 
the same time they are far nicer to handle. 
Within a very few years smooth awned barley 
ean be had anywhere in the corn belt, and we 
suggest that our readers try it out as a substi- 
tute for oats. In Europe barley is used very 
extensively as a hog feed. Undoubtedly more 
pounds of pork can be produced per acre with 
barley than with oats. The chief drawback 
seems to be that it is more necessary to grind 
barley than it is oats. 


TAX REDUCTION AND THE PUBLIC 
DEBT 

HE present prospects of another treasury 

surplus are bringing out renewed howls 
from some politicians for another reduction in 
federal taxes. We hope that there will prove 
to be enough statesmen in congress to insist that 
any surplus be used to retire more of the public 
debt. 

Tax reduetion at the last session was carried 
farther than the public demand or real states- 
manship desired. There was apparently an 
hysterical eagerness on the part of both major 
parties to reduce the taxes of millionaires and 
turn back already collected inheritance taxes to 
heirs. The same gentlemen who exclaimed with 
horror at the idea of advancing $75,000,000 to 
cotton growers to stabilize the flow of cotton to 
market found no difficulty in turning back 
$85,000,000 of inheritance taxes to those re- 
membered in the wills of wealthy men. 

Some of our corn belt congressmen put up a 


good tho a losing fight on this issue. We hope 
they will get more vigorous support hen the 
same battle develops at the next session. 





The other day I had a long talk with the 
Washington correspondent of one of the lead- 
ing daily papers of the country. To some ex- 
tent he had the rather hard boiled attitude 
which is characteristic of most good newspaper 
men. But at the same time he had a far more 
genuinely sympathetic interest in the farm 
problems of the middle-west, then most folks 
who spend their time living in Washington, 
D. C. I gathered from him that many of the 
eastern folks who really count feel that the 
farmer is a professional grumbler and that his 
present complaint is not essentially different 
from farm complaints of bygone years. The 
theory seems to be to give the farmers as little 
as possible because of the feeling that no mat- 
ter how much the farmers may be given, they 
will want more next year anyhow. 

This man thought that it was very unfortu- 
nate for the Corn Belt Committee to say that 
it cost $1.42 a bushel to produce corn. He said 
he knew newspaper men in the east who thrived 
on statements of this sort, men who took fig- 
ures of this kind and twisted them in skillfully 
worded editorials to enrage the eastern con- 
sumer. He felt that if the western people played 
up statements of this sort, a feeling of blind 
resentment would rise in the east which would 
eventuate some day in the bitterest kind of 
hard feeling between sections. 

In reply I pointed out that the Farmers’ 
Union, in urging the $1.42 figure on the Corn 
Belt Committee, wanted to eall the attention 
of the world to how much it would cost to pre- 
duce corn if the farmers were to be allowed a 
wage of $1,800 a year and a return of 5 per 
cent on present land values. I told him that 
I felt that the. Farmers’ Union people were not 
experts in handling figures, and that they 
doubtless made a number of mistakes in getting 
$1.42 a bushel as the cost of producing corn. 
At the same time, the Farmers’ Union is doing 
a splendid service in asking people everywhere 
to consider what price farm products would be 
if they were to return a fair living wage to the 
farmer and a fair return on his investment. 
This is something which the east itself should 
know if it is properly to protect its own long- 
time interests. It would be a splendid thing if 
the editorial writers for such papers as the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, who are doing 
their best to rouse sectional hatred, would make 
an investigation on their own account as to just 
what price farmers should get for their differ- 
ent products in order to give them a wage 
equally as attractive as the city man’s wage and 
a return on the investment which is as high on 
the average as the average railroad is earning. 

This Washington man is not altogether en- 
thusiastic about the MeNary-Haugen idea. He 
thinks that some form of the export bounty or 


export debenture would be more practical. 
Nevertheless, he thinks that the MeNary- 
Haugen idea ‘is the best one for the farm 


organizations to continue to back for the time 
being. It will cause folks to think and eventu- 
ally it may be possible to work out a genuine 
agricultural program, a program molded to 
suit the changed position which the United 
States now occupies with relation to Europe. 

We may not all believe as does this Washing- 
ton newspaper man, but his judgment should 
at least be interesting to us because he has 
spent so many years in watching different 
forces at work in their efforts to make public 
opinion. 





If religion is worth anything at all, it will do to 
apply practically. It will be a governing power in 
all the actions of a man in every relation of life— 
personal, social, political.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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NAVIGATING NEBRASKA’S SAND HILLS 





The Niobrara Proves Too Wet for Walking and Too Dry for a Boat 


By Francis A. Flood 


aA Pinkie, this is something 
‘ like it,” 1 yelled as we shoved off 
into the channel at the very start of 
our trip 
It certainly felt good those first few 
seconds. There we were with 200 
miles of scenic river ahead of us, @ 
strong current, a heautiful day, good 
company for each of us, and nothing 
to do but float. It reminded me of the 
wonderful trip that I took four years 
ago in similar little twelve-foot, 
homemade row boat on the Yukon 
river, 500 miles down stream from the 
wilderness of northern Canada from 
Whitehorse to Dawson, 125 miles from 
the Arctic Cirele, ten days of just such 
’ sport as this, nothing to do but guide 
the boat, enjoy the scenery and— 
“Gr-r-sh!” 
The “U-13”" nosed up on a sand bar 
We 


and my reveries ended. were 
stuck. This was not so good. 
We tried to pole off into what 


seemed to be the main channel, but 
there was enough water going straight 
ahead over the sand bar to keep us 
from making the sharp turn which the 
channel’ made right there. Gingerly 
we stuck one of Pinkie’s feet over 
the side, then the other, and then 
my pardner shoved us off, climbed in- 
to the boat with a great splashing of 
water and we were off again-—for a 
few yards. 

There was plenty of water in the 
river, but the river was too big, and it 
wasn’t all in one channel. And even 
that wouldn't have been so bad if the 
channel could ever have made up its 
mind to stay on one side or the other, 
or even if it had in its crossings con- 
formed to any consistant set of rea- 
sons that we could understand. The 
channel would follow one side for a 
Httle while and then cross to the other. 
We took turns being “captain’’ whose 
duty is was to figure out the river and 
anticipate the shifting from one side 
to the other, but neither of us ever 
Jearned the system, if any. 

There was a crisis ahead, and it was 
coming our way fast—a wire fence. I 
was in the bow and so it would get 
me first. I crouched low, ready to 
grab the bottom wire, duck under it 
if I could and, possibly, hold it for 
my crew, Pinkie. But the river was 
so fast that just as the bowsprit 
reached that fence, I grabbed the 
painter, and jumped over the side feet 
first. The water was on!y a little over 
waist deep and not so fast but that J 
could just keep on my feet. When the 
boat shot under that tight wire I was 
glad that I had jumped ship and let’er 
Zo. 

Pinkie had the same original inten- 
tion that I had of grabbing the rail 
on the fly and trying to slide under 
it, but when he saw me zo over the 
rail he was undecided tor a fraction 
of a second and things were happening 
fast. He was a little slow in making 
up what he calls his mind and when 
he finally did recall that barbed wire 
doesn’t slide very well and that if he 
should get caught in the wire and be 
stuck in the bottom of the boat it 
would be worse than getting wet, it 
was pretty late to jump. The only 
thing left to do was simply to roll out 
head first like a rat leaving a sinking 
ship. When he came up for air all 
of his pockets were full of water and 
his glasses were in his mouth. 

Some people look funny enough all 
wet in a bathing suit, but when Pinkie 
was all wet and fully clothed, even 
to high topped boots and a hat, he 
was impossible! I hated to laugh at 
him, but ‘if he wasn’t breechy enough 
to get thru a fence as gracefully as | 
he had it coming and, dear reader, I 
must confess that I did laugh, rude as 
I must have sounded. 

The river continued to run wide and 
shallow and we continued to wade and 


pull, and at times, almost to carry the 
boat. Bridges, roads, houses, or any 
other signs of life were seldom seen 
and so there was nothing else to do 
but keep tugging away at our job and 
that we did until finally we came to 
a bridge. Then we tied up, walked to 
a@ nearby ranch and made arrange- 
ments to be taken in to the nearest 
town about 15 miles away. From this 
town of Cody, we took the train to 
Valentine and the next morning we 
started from Valentine again in a dif- 
ferent boat, the “U-14.” This was a 
metal boat wider and lighter, and with 
no sand dragging keel to bother. 

We left Valentine about half past 
eight in the morning and by 1 o’clock 
we had made about forty miles accord- 
ing to our map and the statement of a 
rancher from whom we inquired. We 
were averaging about eight miles an 
hour and we and all our impediments 
were as dry as a powder house. The 


personal credit for 
our seamanship. If anyone ever had 
an opportunity to learn thru experi- 
ence we did that day, and stupid as 
one of us was we couldn’t help but 
learn something about handling a boat. 
One of the things that even Pinky 
learned by noon was that it was well 
to miss as many rocks as possible, 

During this first forty miles we 
crossed the game preserve that lies 
east of Valentine, originally occupied 
by Fort Niobrara, but later made into 
a home for the disappearing wild ani- 
mal life native to the state. In this 
large preserve are bison, elk, deer, and 
even wild turkey, as well as the small- 
er animals and they are all living 
in practically the wild state. 

The river was narrow, the banks 
were generally high, and well covered 
with trees. An occasional creek flow- 
ed into the Niobrara and we passed 
under several bridges. Our chief con- 


luck, to a little 
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Shooting the rapids, more 
river ran deep and fast and we had 
nothing to worry about except the 
white water, rocks and rapids. These 
were much more dangerous, of course, 
than sand bars, but they weren’t such 
hard work. All we had to do was to 
sit there and worry—but we did plenty 
of that. The river would bottle itself 
up into a roaring narrow channel and 
gz0 foaming over the roads and then 
come up with a bang against a rocky 
bank and be deflected off around a 
sharp bend and repeat the stunt again. 
We tried to miss the rocks—and I still 
believe that we did miss a few of them 
—and we tried to make the curves as 
far from the bank as we could get. 

These forty miles were great sport, 
exciting, a little dangerous, and full 
of speculation on how to hit the next 
one. Somehow or other we always 
managed to shoot these rapids without 
casualty and I believe that we our- 
selves should be entitled, along with 


accurately , 





hauling over the bump-the-bumps. 
cern was the rapidity of the current 
in some places, however, and wonder- 
ing how soon the next rapids would 
appear. In two places the “rapids” 
were really falls and necessitated our 
walking along the bank and letting the 
boat down between the rocks in the 
slower water on the sides. 

Up to about two o’clock in the after- 
noon of our first day out of Valentine 
the going was good and we had no 
complaint to make, but from there on 
the river widened out, considerably 
over a quarter of a mile in width in 
some places and not enough water in 
any place to carry us in our boat. We 
were constantly on our guard in the 
old game of the day before ‘Channel, 
channel, where’s the channel?’—if 
any. We spent the most of our time 
wading and pulling the boat until we 
finally camped at half past six that 
evening near a farm house. We put 
up a tent, built a fire and dried as 








Drying out what clothes we could find at the end of the day. 





sd 


3 ie 


sbeard. 


many of our clothes as we could fing 
and then tried to sleep. 


The next morning the lady at the > 
farm house told us that two young” 


men had come down the river a couple 
of weeks before and told her that they 
had been five days getting that far 
from Valentine. We had done five 
day’s work all right, but we had made 
it all in one day. I did four days’ 


work myself. The lady said that it wag * 


six miles to the next bridge and fifteen 


miles from that bridge to the nearest ~ 
railroad town and that the river kept — 


wider and more shallow—ayg 
were possible—all the time, 


getting 
if that 


We spent about two hours and a half * 


making that six miles to the bridge, 


pulled the boat up to the road, organ | 


ized our baggage and waited for the 
mailman to come along to take us to 
Ainsworth, the nearest railroad town, 
We were thru boating. 

During the four hours that we had 
to wait we cooked and ate as much of 
our grocery supply as we could in order 
to keep it from going to waste, dried 
out our clothes, threw away the final 
buckles and rivets of our suitcases, 
and stroked our week’s growth of 
The mailman loaded us, bag 
and baggage and boat, onto his four 
speed flivver and whisked us _ inte 
Ainsworth in a hurry. Then wet and 
muddy and unshaven as we _ were, 
some of the business men at Ains- 
worth gave us the key to their club 


rooms and we whiled away the rest © 


of the time waiting for the train in 
comfort and ease. 

Our boating expedition was over, 
and my impression of the Niobrara as 
a navigable waterway remained as 
clouded as ever until a few days after 


we returned when a letter from an old § 
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resident of Valentine came to inform | 
me that if we had taken our trip just | 


a few days later we could have made 
it clear to the Missouri river without 
any trouble at all, on account of some 
big rains that had just brought the 
Niobrara back to normalcy. 

And so, with this information, I am 
willing to pass the advice along to 
anyone who cares to try it: You can 
navigate the Niobrara, when it isn’t 
too low, perhaps; but you can't navi 
gate it when it is too low, sure! 





Taxable Value of Livestock 
Reduced 


The average taxable value of horses 
was reduced approximately $7; mules, 
$8; cattle, $2; hogs, $3, and sheep, $1, 
under the average values reported by 
different counties, by the executive 
council of Iowa, acting as an equaliza- 
tion board. The taxable values as a@ 
cepted by the council were recommend 
ed by M. G. Thornburg, secretary of 
agriculture, 

An investigation by the Iowa depart 


ment of agriculture, in connection with ~ 


the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, dis- 
closed that other property was being 
taxed on a basis of 60 per cent of its 
actual value, while livestock, especially 
horses and mules, were taxed on @ 
higher basis. The adjustment makes 
all classes of property on a more near 
ly equal basis. 



































The equalization will mean a lower 


ing of the taxable value approximately 
$6,000,000 on both horses and cattle, 
$2,500,000 on hogs, and $600,000 om 


both mules and sheep. The total redu@- 


tion of taxable value on all classes of 
livestock will exceed $15,000,000. 





What is the homemaker worth? One — 
organization found that it cost a hut 4 
dred and sixty dollars a month te t& | 


-- 


i 





place her in a test family. 
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Ichall We Feed Lambs? 


~ A Summary of the Prospects in Lamb Feeding This Season 


*“CHALL we fatten western lambs 

this year?” is the question many 
who have not fed Jambs before are 
asking this summer. “If so, how and 
when shall we feed them?” 

The stranger to the lamb feeding 
game should give some consideration 
to the general situation before jump- 
jing in. Because more money has been 
made than lost during the last four 

years fattening lambs, is no sign that 

such a condition will continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Lamb feeding is highly speculative 
—more so than cattle feeding. The 
changes from profit to loss in feeding 
or the reverse frequently take place 
within two weeks—and generally very 
suddenly. 

The department of agriculture esti- 
mates give a 16 per cent increase over 
1925 in the number of lambs- pro- 
duced on the western range. Favor- 
able weather and pasture conditions 

‘jast spring gave the range producers 
the conditions necessary to save the 
largest percentage of the lamb crop 
they ever saved. In addition there 
has been a gradual increase in the 

‘size of range flocks due to profitable 

years. 

What will the increase in produc- 
tion do to the lamb market and prof- 
its in handling this year? In general 
last year was marked by glut and 
searcity by turns at the lamb mar- 
kets. However, apparently the pack- 
ers accumulated enough lambs in their 
coolers during the floods to meet de- 
mand during the bare spots. There 
was no real scarcity of lamb at the 
consuming centers. Lamb consumption 
is less variable than beef or pork and 
a slight excess over the usual amount 

_ is hard to dispose of and has serious 


. 





results on live lamb prices. Prospects ' 
! making a longer period possible. Again 


indicate a real possibility of such a 
condition arriving some time this 
coming winter or spring. In the past 
such occasions have resulted in lamb 
feeders receiving less per head for a 


pound feeder four months or more be- 
fore. 

Another matter of importance, par- 
ticularly for the corn field feeder to 
+ consider is the percentage of the lamb 
crop that comes from the range ready 
for the killer. A high percentage of 
killer lambs does two things—it tends 
to increase the price the corn field 
feeders pay for the lambs available 
for their use and it fills the packers 
coolers with meat much of which will 
be going into retail channels when the 
flood of corn field fattened lambs re- 
turns with a consequent break in 
Prices. The net result is that lambs 
bought high seli low. 

Short and dry range conditions in 
the late summer and fall bring to mar- 
ket some lambs and sheep that would 
be kept on the range when conditions 
Were more favorable. This adds to 
the meat supply either directly 
after fattening. The very favorable 
Tange conditions of last spring have 
fone. Grass is dry and short in most 
of the lamb raising country. 

Unprofitable cattle feeding the last 
year and generally profitable corn belt 
lamb feeding for four years has 
brought more than the usual number 
to consider fattening lambs this year. 
Feeder lamb prices are high and 
the Prospects are good that they will 
Temain so. 

“Dangerously high,” recently _re- 
Marked Fred Meier, successful lamb 
feeder of Pottawattamie county, Iowa. 
I intend to feed another bunch this 





year but unless I see differently than 
at present I shall wait till a real break 
Comes. That there will be a time 
When no one wants lambs sometime 
before Christmas, is my guess. I fig- 
ure it will be a good year for the 
Stranger to stay out of the lamb feed- 
game.” 


90 pound fat lamb than it cost as a 55 | 


or | 





If in the end, a farmer decides to 
feed lambs this year, certain questions 
naturally arise. One most frequently 
asked is this, “Is there any advantage 
in going to the range to buy them?” 

To the feeder of one or two carloads, 
especially if he knows 





little about | 


sheep, range buying is probably good | 


experience, but costly and not the 
kind one is looking for. The large 
feeder and the experienced feeder find 
certain distinct advantages. There are 
organizations that will buy on the 
range for the small feeder. They are 
proving very satisfactory. Men who 
have handled cattle all their lives will 
often not trust their judgment and 
knowledge of prices, but hire a com- 
mission man to buy feeder cattle. And 


- yet sometimes these same men, know- 


ing little about sheep, will attempt to 
buy sheep at the stock yards or on the 
range. 

August and the first part of Septem- 
ber is the preferred time of purchase 
for lambs for corn field fattening. For 
winter feeding in the corn belt pur- 
chases are made up till December 15. 
In general purchases later than De- 
cember 1, carries with it a greater risk 
of heavy death loss. Lambs shipped 
and handled during a period of bad 
storms and extremely variable weath- 
er are subject to pneumonia and other 
pulmonary troubles. As with feeder 
cattle the low price spot with feeder 
lambs generally comes late in the sea- 
son. November and December gives 
promise of having & much lower spot 
than the present level of feeder lamb 
prices. 

Corn field feeding gives the cheap- 
est gains if properly done. In plan- 
ning for this method of feeding—a pe- 
riod of 60 to 75 days in the corn field 
is the safest calculation. Some years 
the corn is ready for feeding early, 
winter storms that end satisfactory 
field feeding may come late making 
late field feeding possible. However, 
he who carries his lambs past Thanks- 
giving should be prepared to feed in 
the yard and provide shelter for his 
flock, on very short notice. 

The corn field feeder should provide 
a field that contains at least two bush- 
els of corn per lamb, and many ex- 
perienced feeders recommend two and 
one-half bushels. Some fields that the 
flock will clean up in a month are 
considered worth the added expense 
by some feeders. 

A good legume pasture, sweet clover 
and red clover or soy beans and rape 
in the corn field or adjoining will 
commonly double the rate of gain over 
corn field alone. If none of these or 
clover or alfalfa hay is not available, 
one-fourth a pound of linseed meal per 
lamb daily is almost necessary for 
satisfactory gains either in the corn 
field or yard feeding. 

Cuts Price of Overweight Lambs 


Heavy lambs, like heavy cattle, have | 


proved more difficult to handle at a 
profit. When fat the packers have cut 
the price of the overweight lamb very 
severely. Again the light lamb offers 
the longer period of possible market- 
ing with better chance of a favorable 
price period. Forty-eight to fifty-five 
pound feeders, if they are not runts or 
diseased, are to be desired and a con- 


siderable premium is generally justi- 


fied. Weights over sixty pounds are 
objectionable. 

Proper handling will greatly reduce 
death losses. A few days on succulent 
pasture before turning into the corn- 
field or on good legume hay before be- 
ginning the grain ration in dry lot 
feeding is highly desirable. Plenty of 


| 


salt and a simple mineral mixture of | 


one part salt, two parts limestone and 
two parts spent bone black or bone 
meal should be provided. 

It is highly important that a good 
watering place should be provided and 
the lambs be thoroly taught where it 


| 


| 





lamb feeders have learned to their efficient. Note ample transport 
sorrow. clearance. 
The apparent ease and simplicity — “neat the tee em 
of lamb feeding has an appeal. This write for circular. 
is especially true of corn field feed- Single Bottom Model $88.00 F.O.B. 
ing. No investment in feeding equip- Double Bottom Model $98.00 Evansville 
ment and shelter is necessary. Yet it TheNew - 
will be found that he who succeeds ; ’ 
with lamb feeding over a period of 
years must give patient and constant 
| attention and more than a little Diow- 
thought to the game. He must recog- 
nize its highly speculative nature and Manufecturedby 
be prepared to accept a heavy loss oc- Porgason- dhovman. Suc. 
casionally instead of a handsome 4 
profit. Evaneville Indiana 
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The John Deere Corn Binder is filling the need 
for a speedier, less laborsome method of harvesting 
corn on thousands of farms. 


It is doing this job several times faster than can 
be done by hand—besides, it is doing away with a 
tedious, time-taking, muscle-tiring job. 


Five to Seven Acres a Day 


lever; the Quick-Turn Tongue 
Truck that relieves the horses of 
neck weight, prevents sluing on z 
wet fields and on side hills, and 
keeps the binder always running 
true. 


Your John Deere dealer will 
gladly show you many other 
points which have made this 
binder a highly satisfactory ma- 
chine for every corn-grower to 
own. 


Five to seven acres of corn cut 
and bound ready for the silo or for 
the shock is an ordinary day’s 
work with this machine—and the 
labor is practically no more than 
driving the horses, 


The growing popularity of the 
John Deere is largely the result of 
two mighty important features: 
The power carrier that dumps 
the bundles free of the horses’ 
path by merely a touch of a foot 





Let us send you free booklet that tells all about it. 
Write John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet CR-45 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 














OATS the Perfect HOG FEED 


Realize 











Market your oats on the hoof at 80 cents. 














2% times elevator price. Have larger, better boned hc TOIT iit tttitt tr 
—oats produce more pork than corn per. pound, 0 ¢ —— 
work—-No waste when fed in Des Moines Economy Seif 

Feeder. Patented feeding trough keeps all oats in feeder Cae ! eeder, 
—keeps out rats, birds, ete. Built in four sizes —20 Des ‘Sica & ln | ir 
Bu, $25; 45 Bu, $42; 60 Bu, $50; Junior, $10. Ll!) |ona momyO IMFa 
F.0.B. Des Moines. See your dealer or order direct a tt TIQINES, NOWA) | " 
from this advertisement. Write for feeding facts and Ne Li} 
complete information, or call at our exhibit at any of ——— ae 


the state faira in the hog and corn belt this year. 


DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. 


401 New York Ave. Des Moines, towa 
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is. Losses often result because of 
carelessness in teaching them where 
they will find water. Lambs are much 
slower in learning where to find water 
than other livestock. A daily roundup 
and drive to the watering place for at 
least two weeks necessary and 
many corn field feeders continue it 
thruout the feeding period. 

Shade for early purchased lambs and 
shelter for those that will be fed into 
the winter season will do their part in | 
keeping the death losses below the 
expected 3 per cent and gains up to 
the eight pounds per month that we 
should expect with proper handling. 
Moldy grain and grain that has heated 
in the bin is much more likely to in- | 
jure or kill lambs than cattle as many 


is 





The First W 
No farmer can really appreciate how 
the NewFerguson makes powerfarm- 
ing pay until he has seen it in action. 
The revolutionary downward line 
of draft keeps the plow in the ground, 
eliminating excessive weight. Half 
as heavy and half as many parts as 
ordinary plows, yet many times as 
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Pulling Three Cultivators 
A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
“In a recent issue there was a cut 
of a motor cultivator pulling two extra 


two-row cultivators, three men operat- | 
ing the outfit. The claim is made that | 
three men with this outfit can culti- | 
vate as much corn as six men and | 


twelve horses with single cultivators. 


“Why have the men used one-row | 


cultivators when the single-row culti- 
vator is entirely out of date with pro- 


gressive farmers who are watching the 


costs of production. The three men 
and twelve horses can cultivate six 
acres an hour with the tworow culti- 
vators, and at the same time are feed- 
ing these horses grain and roughage 
grown on the farm instead of paying 
out cash for gasoline and oil. 

*‘T am not trying to detract from 
the value of a tractor on the farm, as 
I have my third one and find that they 


are a necessity on the large farm to | 


do the belt work and plowing and 
other heavy field work; but have not 
found that tractors will take the place 
of horses to any great extent for culti- 
vating and such work.” 

My understanding is that this was 
simply an experiment to see just what 
could be done in increasing the speed 
of cultivation and especially to find 
out whether the average motor culti- 
vator had sufficient power and flexi- 
bility to handle the two extra two-row 
cultivators; and 


rapid strides have been made in thc 
speed at which the work can be done, 


rather than in the cost of doing the | 


work. While it is true that in the 
more progressive sections, the two-row 
cultivator is recognized as a great la- 


bor and cost saver, still in many other | 
sections the single-row cultivator is ; 


still the standard implement and the 
two-row ones are very scarce. Certain- 


ly if they were trying very hard to | 


eut down the cost of cultivating, the 
apparent next step would be to plant 
six rows at a time, so that one man 
-could control all three of the cultiva- 
tore and do away with the two extra 
men. While neither of these would be 
difficult to work out mechanically, it 
would add considerably to the cost 
of the corn growing equipment, and 
the cost of overhead is something 
which must be considered very care- 


fully indeed, especially for equipment | 
which is used only a few days per year. | 


But our subscriber is right in object- 
ing to some of the extravagant claims 
we run across every day, on both sides 
of almost anv question we can men- 
tion; not only power farming, but pro 
hibition, evolution, religion, even bet- 
ter marketing of farm products. Re- 
cently a news item in discussing the 
cost of corn cultivation put the day’s 
work with a single row cultivator at 
six acres. We used to think that with 
the old single-row walking cultivator 
in fairly heavy soil that 80 rows 80 
rods long, or about 8 acres, was only 
a reasonable days’ work in hot weather 
and that 90 rows, or about 9 acres was 
nothing unusual with a riding culti- 
vator when conditions were good. In 
Bul. 814-U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture—out of 340 farmers reporting on 
the work for a single-row riding culti- 
vator, 231 or 68 per cent gave 8 acres 
as he average day’s work. I. W. D. 





A Church’s Fifty Fruitful 
Years 


SUL 





(Continued from page 3) 
160 acres each has 144 families with 
usually some children and young peo- 
ple, there is still room for churches in 
rural districts. 

Second—Our rural churches must 
have more modern and attractive 
equipment. They should be made into 
beautiful country places of which com- 
munities will be proud. The plain, fa- 
miliar, one-room buildings of fifty 
years ago with boxy hand-made seats, 
long lines of stove pipes, and kerosene 
lamps, must be replaced with remod- 
eled or new buildings with class rooms 





if any comparison | 
was made, it was rather to show what | 














cHelieve me, 
I'd have one today: 


FEW YEARS ago a retired 


!corn belt farmer drove lei- 


wie Highway. For pastime he 
bai to count and watch the McCor- 
mick- Deering Corn Pickers as they 
gathered in the corn. At every hand 
men and boys were harvesting the crop 
in quick, modern fashion. 


After the twenty-fifth picker had 
been counted the retired farmer could 
hold his enthusiasm no longer. He 
broke out with: “Through all my farm- 
ing years corn picking was the one job 
I hated most. A long, hard tussle that 
usually wound up in snow and bitter 
cold. Every bushel went into the crib 
with a scoop shovel and a sigh. of re- 
lief. The only good thing about the 
whole job was the big oyster supper 
we had each year to celebrate a full 
crib and the end of a hard fall's work. 
We always felt that a celebration was 
in order. 


“Many’s the time I’ve wished for a 
machine that could do the work faster 
and better than I could. But that’s 


[? 2 


where I missed out—I quit before they 
got onto the market. But believe me, 
I'd have one today —quick!” 


Each year more thousands of these 
corn pickers are going to work in the 
Corn Belt. Shrewd farmers are watch- 
ing them at work and they are buying 
them. Life-long dreams of relief from 
hand husking are being realized. Ex- 
cessive hired labor charges are being 
avoided. Corn is being harvested faster, 
cheaper, and with less worry over the 
weather. In short, the McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker is doing for corn 
picking what the reaper did in grain 
harvesting nearly 100 years ago. 


The corn picker is something that 
you can have that your father was 
denied. Take advantage of it. Make it 
a point to see this machine at your 
dealer’s store. Talk with owners. Write 
to us for a catalog. Make plans ahead 
of the rush season to let this efficient 
machine harvest your corn. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S.Michigan Ave, OF AMERICA — Chicago, IIL 


Hand Husking Is Out of Date — the 


McCORMICK’ DEERING 


CORN PICKER Is the Thing Today! 




















and basements and dining room equip- 
ment. Many rural churches which the 
writer has seen in this and other 
states and which had stood for many 
years, never had a tree or a bush 
planted around them, or even a nice 
green lawn, while all the farm steads 
were beautiful and well kept. Many 
rural churches have died from sheer 
ugliness and neglect, hard by a weedy 
cemetery. 

Third—Our rural churches must use 
modern methods. These should be in 
operation in the Bible school, and es- 
pecially in the financial affairs of con- 
gregations. To raise a little money 
fer church purposes by suppers, ba- 
zaars, bake-sales, and such, is a good 
social exercise; but to provide a 
church budget of $1,800 for pastor’s 
salary and $1,000 for expenses, mis- 
sions and benevolences, requires the 
grace of giving and the diligent use of 
duplex systems. Generous and splen- 
did as most of our country people are, 
many of them have not yet learned the 
cost of having good churches as the 
people in our cities have. 

Fourth—Our rural churches should 
have real country pastors who love 
the open fields and woods, who have 
the country mind and viewpoint, and 
who are not afraid or ashamed to re- 
main for several years, or a lifetime in 


| some 





| the tender mercies 


| our cities. He 





needy and promising country 
field. Our rural churches have suf- 
fered all too much from short pastor- 
ates and experiments by young preach- 
ers and students, who came to practice 
for a while on the patient country 
folks, thinking that they did not no- 
tice their weaknesses and mistakes. 
Many old pastors, also,*too old for 
service and deserving a pension and a 
home, have been sent to the country 
as a place of semi-retirement to live on 
of a long-suffering 
Let a country church have an 
able, aggressive resident pastor with 
adequate salary and equipment, and it 
will grow as well as new missions in 
will preach to larger 
audiences and wield a larger influence 
among the children and young people 
than many pastors amidst the hurry 
and attractions of a large city. 
Fifth—Our rural churches must be 
made into helpful community centers 
and aim to minister to the whole life 
of the entire neighborhood. Denom- 
inational distinctives and _ principles 
should not be urged and emphasized, 
but the feelings of all classes be re- 
spected. To be sure the spiritual aims 
and activities of the church should be 
given the first place, but the one or 
two Sabbath services should not be all. 
A modern country church should in- 


people. 


| terest itself and be a place for all the 


activities of the community 
| during the week. Farm Bureau meet 
ings, picnics, play days, bal) games, 
social events, lecture courses, singing 
classes, state extension work, all these 
can often be made a part of a life of & 
rural church in such a way as to wil 
and hold the people. 

Inevitable as it was that many 
churches should pass out of existence 
on account of the change and progress 
of the times, it is our conviction that 
there are hundreds of rural places 
| where churches are greatly needed, 
| and where, under God’s blessing and 
by the spirit and activities of a willing 
people they can be made to live and 
prosper. 


proper 








KEEPING STOVEPIPES FROM RUST 
“ING 


About the only practicable way to pre 
vent stoves and pipes from rusting in the 
summer is to take them down, shake 
and brush out all the soot and creosote 
deposits, black polish them on the out 
side, and store them In a dry place. 
film of vaseline or good cup grease 
bed over the polished parts will help # 
prevent tarnishing. Cleaning the i 
of the pipes thoroly and coating with lia 
seed oil or some rust preventive would 
no doubt stave off rust to a slight 6) 
gree, but not enough to pay for 
trouble. 
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Your orders are shipped within 24 hours 
Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
big houses is near to you. Your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 


W—Larger—and more Complete? 

Greater Values—and Lower Prices 

—bringing you larger savings than 

ever before. So important is this 

big Fall and Winter Catalogue to 
every American home, so necessary to eco- 
nomical buying—that weprintthis pagemerely 
to tell the advantages this book will bring to 
_ to say that one copy is to be yours 
ree! 


If you had personally travelled to all the big 
markets of the world to do your buying, you 
could not have secured all the advantages that 
this book brings into your home. 


Because we have searched the markets of the 
world for bargains, reliable goods that could be 
bought or manufactured in largest quantities at 
lower-than-market prices. 

Car load lots—yes, train loads, even entire 
Outputs of factories have been bought. Over 
$60,000,000 in cash has been used in our buying 
for you, because cash buys cheaper than credit. 

Every known means has been employed to 
make this Catalogue bring you the utmost ad- 
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vantage. Merchandise knowledge, buying skill 
and experience, and millions in ready cash, have 
been utilized in the world’s leading markets to 
make this Catalogue your best way to true 
economy. 


Everything for the Farm, the Home 
and the Family 


It shows everything for the Home, the Fam- 
ily and the Farm; almost everything a Man, 
Woman or Child wears or uses, and everything 
of standard quality. For at Ward’s, regardless 
of how low prices may be, “we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” 

Merely to have this Catalogue in your home 
is to see and to know all that modern merchan- 
dising can produce. It is a price guide that 
tells you always the right price, the lowest price 
on goods of reliable quality. 

This big, complete Catalogue is offered to 
you Free. You may as well share in the savings 
it offers. You may as well share in the millions 
of dollars this book will save in millions of 
American homes. Fill in the coupon now. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


| Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 











Vail 
this (oupon 
to-day 
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a 
TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CQ., 
Dept. 1H-97 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakiand, Calif. 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s.complete Fall and Winter Catalogue, 


Baltimore 
Port Worth 


Name .......scscccccssesvevesesssese oe eeeeees 
Local Address ...ssesseeesesees ooveceseseseeees 
Post Office ...sseseverseesseeeeses ooveceeeoeooe 
State... .ceccsveveveveseserssessseseseeeee . 
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You, too, can have a 


Soft, Velvety Skin 





TheFaceValue of Beauty —loveliness— 
charm—personal magnetism—can be 
attained only by the ever-lasting, vigi- 
Jant protection afforded by agoodcream, 
like Bickmore Disappearing Cream! 
Delicately perfumed. Makes the skin 
velvety and smooth to the touch. 
Forms a perfect base for powder. 
Fortifies the complexion against the 
ravages of wind and dust—Price 35c, 
Companion to Bickmore Cold Cream 


Wf your dealer cannot and will not supply 
you, write direct to The Bickmore 
Company, Old Town, Maine 


Ask Your Dealer for 


BICKMORE 


XYZ Skin Ointment Tooth Paste 
Easy-Shave Cream Cold Cream 
Disappearing Cream Pom-Gloss 








Here’s to Your 


Health, Mr. Hog 


You’RE the mortgage lifter. 

May your skin be clean and 
free from lice, your living quar- 
ters. free from foul smells and 
disease germs. May you have a 
decent living place and grow 
into a fine, big porker. 

And your near neighbor, the 
dairy cow, the goodness of her 
products depends on cleanliness. 
Today's civilization demands san- 
itary products, 


DR. HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 


—kills hog lice 
—destroys disease germs 
keeps down bad odors 
-—makes living quarters 


healthful 


The sprinkling can is mighty 
important these days. The farmer 
who uses it to sprinkle Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant freely about 
pig pens, cow stables, the dairy 
and the poultry yards, is keeping 
out disease and putting his stock 
and poultry on a thrift and profit 
basis. 


A standard preparation. Sold 
on money-back guarantee. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 








The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


pp etenpenire in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 

Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you... pledges that ad- 
vertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 

What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 

Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 


An advertiser's pledge can be redeemed enly 
by your entire satisfaction 

















Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in July of 1926 aver- 
aged about $12.50 a hundred or about 
$1.50 a hundred lower than 
June. 


| 


during 
A price of $12.50 a hundred at 


Chicago for hogs in the month of July | 
is equivalent to about $1.18 corn on a | 
Chicago No. 2 basis or about $1.02 a | 


bushel for corn on Iowa farms. Feed- 
ing corn to hogs continue therefore to 
be an unusually profitable business. 
Our chart which is presented bere- 
with is based on the average weighted 
cost of corn during the past year. This 
weighted price of No. 2 Chicago corn 
was 76.1c a bushel. As a ten year av- 
erage hogs have sold in the month of 
July for a price equivalent to 12 bush- 
els of such corn. The value of twelve 
bushels of 76.1c corn gives $9.13 a hun- 


dred as the corn price of hogs for the | 
The actual price ! 


month of July, 1926. 





was $12.50 a hundred or there was a 
profit of $3.37 a hundred. This is not 
nearly as large a profit as in the 
month of June, but with that exception 
is one of the largest profits on record. 

A month ago we said that June hog 
prices were dangerously high and that 
we expected a severe break. Hog 
prices now. are on a fairly common- 
sense basis when account is taken of 
the decidedly short receipts. Even tho 
there hag been a severe break during 
July we anticipate that there will be 
another break coming sometime in 
August, September or October. Even 
after this break has taken place, how- 
ever, we anticipate that hogs will con- 
tinue to be selling relatively higher 
than corn during the entire winter. It 
is probable that our chart will not be- 
gin to show a loss until some time 
late in 1927. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
Z1913- 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 (924 1925 








$3.00 Gain Per Cwrt. 


$2.00 Gain Per Cwt. 
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$1.00 Gain-Per Cut. 

















Loss Per Cwt 





$2.00 Loss Per Cwt. 








$3.00 Loss Per Cwt. 





_]$4.00 Loss Per Cwt. 



































$5.00 Loss Per Cwt. © 























$6.00 Loss Per Cw. 





























Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300 
fat steers for July of 1926 averaged 
about $9.55 a hundred or somewhat 
lower than in June and about the same 
as in May. The 1,300 pound fat steers 
marketed in July of 1926 were fattened 
on corn which cost 73.8¢c a bushel on 
a Chicago No. 2 weighted basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the equivalent of 77.2 bushels of such 
corn to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding January into a 
1,300 pound fat steer for the July 
market. Last January a 1,000 pound 





pound |; feeder cost $77.50. 


The cost of a 1,300 
pound fat steer finished in July was 
around $134.47. The selling price was 
$9.55 a hundred or $124.15 a head, 
which would indicate a loss of $10.32 
a head. 

The loss period in fat steers which 
began last April continues. Probably 
it will not get much worse at any 
time in the near future and there may 
be a little improvement. It is very 
doubtful if our cattle chart will show 
a profit at any time during the next 
six months, 


STEER-CORN CHART 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 I919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 





¥ $30.00 Gain Per Steer | 





| $20.00 Gain Per Steer 











$10.00 Gain Per Steer 














$20.00 Loss Per Steer 


}$30.00 Loss Per Steer 





























= Loss Per Steer 





- Loss Per Steer 

















» Loss Per Steer 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn. 
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Service Bureau | 














The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holderng 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certs. 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new 
renewal—for three years or more, All inquiries @ 
this department are answered promptly by lettg. 
Members must always sign full name and give 


| tificate number. 


| sion ordered 
|; move advertising signs from the pri 
| mary road right of way. 
| specifically 








Signs on the Right of Way 


Recently the Iowa highway commis 
road patrolmen to mj 


The order 


excepted “Farm Bureay 


| member signs and signs of similgy 





character.” It has come to our af 
tention that at least one patrolmag’ 
thought his instructions required hig 
to remove Service Bureau signs from 
the fence. The highway commissioy 
officers assure us that it is their iP 
tention to remove only strictly adver 
tising signs such as are usually put og 
the fence without the knowledge of 
consent of the farmer. The Servieg 
Bureau sign is the private property of 
the member and when on the fence or 
inside the fence should not be me 
lested by the road patrolman. Any 
member of the Service Bureau whose 
sign has been taken down will be fur 
nished a new Service Bureau sign on 
request. At the same time please give 
us the number of the primary road on 
which you live, the distance and diree 
tion from nearest town on that road 


and the name of the patrolman. With’ 


this infornration we can ask the high 


way commission to inform the patrok / 
| man 


that Service Bureau signs are 


| exempt. 











On the Firing Line 


Lyon county farmers decided to ap 
peal to the county officials for ade 
quate protection of their property. 
After a conference with the supervise 
ors, sheriff and county attorney a de 


tective was employed by the county, | 


In a very short time two thieves were 
captured and sent to the prisons and 


since then thievery is practically a for © 


gotten art. Lyon county farmers feel 
they are entitled to protection and do 
not believe they should have to put up 
extra money for protection. The detec 
tive service for rural districts appeals 
to us as a fine idea. It has been used 
in one Illinois county where stealing 
was bad and it certainly had brought 
results. 


The Farm Bureau in Van Buren 
county has hit upon a way to solve the 
thievery problem. They are co-operat- 
ing with the sheriff in helping him 
protect farm property. Forty farmer 
deputies are assisting as volunteers 
and as a result a representative of law 
enforcement is available in nearly 
every part of the county. 
at a minimum, they report. 


“We want a new sign,” writes 4 
northeastern Iowa farmer. “Thieves 
are beginning to raid our hen houses 
and they are now taking coops as well 
as chickens. Setting heng seem to 
be the easiest to take.” Well, we want 
to make the setting hen safe on the 
farm and hope our campaign to stop 
farm thievery will do that. 


A Story county farmer says, “With 
a Service Bureau sign, a farm bureau 
sign and a good sheriff, we feel pretty 
secure. If thieves come our way they 
are going to meet a reception commit 
tee that’s “rarin’ to get ’em.” Fine! 


We hope the thieves have a hard wit | 


ter. 

Washington county farmers com 
plain they are losing chickens via the 
thief route. 


gang work. 
sheriff as soon as possible. Fast wo 


when thieves are making visits ofte? 
helps the sheriff capture them. 





Thievery 1 | 





We hope some one dows = 
there can catch a thief and stop the 
If a prowler visits your © 
poultry yards, be sure and notify your” 
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Wet Farm Lands 
Yield No Profit 


Wet farm lands are expensive. There 
ig omly one way to make them yield a 
rofit—that is through tile drainage. 
ut before you proceed, investigate care- 
fully the kind of drain tile to be used, 


Drain Your Land 
Use Sheffield Tile 




















Made from our famous shale. Every pieca of 
Bheflield Drain Tile is of the same high quality and 
does not crumble in the ditch. Year after year, 
Pheffield Tile continues to give unexcelled service. 

Write us today for descriptive literature, Tell us 
your problem. We will gladly nat you how you can 
drain that field of yours to best advantage SO as 
to get a full crop of grain inste. ad of we zeds. There 
is , obligation involved. Write now. <A postal 
will do. 


Sheffield Brick & Tile Co. 


Box 608D 
Sheffield, 












During thescorching, hot, dry sum- 
mer months, when there isn’t even 
a breeze, you need more water! 
Your stock needs more water, your gar- 
den and your crops need more water— 








Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine j 
will give you more water, 
Plenty ofit. Nice and cool, 
fresh from the well, all 
pumped for you. The 
Fuller & Johnson Farm 
Pump Engine fita any & 
pump. No belts or pulley § 
required. Three quarts of B 
gas runes It 12 to 15 hours. 
Pumps from 100 to 1000 
gallons an hour. 


Write for bulletin 410. It 
tells you how easy it isto 
have plenty of fresh water. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. Co. 
Engine Specialists Established 1840 
816 Iron Street MADISON, WIS. 

















OLD RE LIABLE 


ROS Ensilage Cutter 


TANDARD for 76 years, thousands in 
use. Clean cutting, low apeed, light 
use, never chokes, all steel construc- 
tion, life time service, 
Also makers of the famous Ross Metal 
Silos, Cribs and Brooder Houses, all made 
of rust-resisting copper-content ROSS- 
METAL galvanized. 
Clip ad. checking product listed at bottom. Write 
for easy payment pian. Agents ao wanted 

The Ross Cutter & Silo C ompany 
193 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Established 1450 


CUTTERS -CRIBS- Silos 
RATIONAL Hollow TILE 


Last FOREVER SILOS 


Cheap to Install, Free from Trouble, 


Buy Now Biowing In 
Biowing Down 
Freezing 


Erect Early 
Immediate Shipment 
Steel Reinforcement every course of Tile, 

Write today for prices. Good terrle 
tory open for live agents. 

NATIONAL TILE SILO Co. 

1412 B.A. Loog Bidg,, KANSAS CITY GA 
Get __Get Prices on National Metal Grain Bins 






























CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 


MALLEABLE OR ROLLER CHAIN 
Runs easiest. No short turns, 
Built strongest. Lasts longest, 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 
SET IN YOUR CRIB 
BEFORE YOU PAY 
Cornrunssame direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 
Oate, 60 Bushelsin 3 Minutes. 
and Orib Pians Free. Write 


TW MEYER Mr. Co Box 1369 Morton, Illinois. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Controlling Flies Important 

to Dairymen 

Flies usually accompany hot weather. 
Both the flies and hot weather tend tuo 
lower production. In addition, flies 
are a pest to the man who is milking 
the cows for the continual switching 
of tails, stamping of the cows and 
spilled milk, makes dairying anything 
but pleasant. 

There three different kinds of 
flies that bother dairy cows to a large 
The house fly 
noys cattle by crawling over them 


are 


extent. common an- 
and 

the eyes, 
The stable 


house 


feeding the secretions about 
ete., but do not suck blood. 
fly which greatly resembles the 
fly is provided with a beak which en- 


ables it to suck blood. The horn fly, 


which also sucks blood, is distinctly 
smaller than either of the other two 
flies. 


Sanitation is the most important 
method of disposing of all of these dif- 
ferent types of flies. Manure piles are 
probably the place where they multiply 
more rapidly than any where else. 
Piles of decaying vegetable matter, 
such as straw piles are also a source 
of trouble. ‘This makes the manure 
spreader, if regularly used, the most 
important method of disposing of the 
fly nuisance. 

The use of sprays around the barns 
and on the animals is only supplemen- 
tary to proper means of preventing 
flies from breeding. During warm 
weather many different broods of flies 
are hatched out. Sprays often contain 
some oils that tend to burn the ani- 
mals so that the application should be 
made in a fine spray with the idea 
of hitting the flies rather than soak- 
ing the hair of the animals. 

Milk rooms should be provided with 
screens in order to keep flies from 
contact with the dairy products. Coni- 
cal fly traps which may be made at 
home, or purchased, are useful in 
catching the house fly but are of little 
or no value in catching flies of the 
other types. The use of poison to pre- 
vent flies from hatching in manure 
piles is not practical. 


[ce Cream Manufacturers Ad- 
vertise Product 
An announcement has been recently 
made that the ice cream manufacturers 
of the country are planning to spend 


a million dollars in an advertising 


campaign to increase the consumption 


of their product. They have _ been 
working on such a campaign for sev- 
eral years and the work which they 
will do will undoubtedly set the pace 


for other dairy products. 

Advertising of butter has been rather 
limited as compared to other food 
products. It is true that the National 
Dairy Ceuncil has done a large amount 
of educational work on all dairy prod- 
ucts. This has done a large amount of 
good for the dairy business but there 
is undoubtedly a place in the dairy 
business for concerted advertising 
effort in the sale of all dairy products. 
Stores are often filled with advertise- 
ments of oleomargarine without any- 
thing to tell the consumer about but- 
ter. 

We hope that the efforts of the ice 
cream neranufacturers will point the 
way to a more concerted effort along 
other dairy lines. Modern advertising 
methods have produced excellent re 
sults with many other products that 
can not compare with dairy products 
in value to consumers, 

















Dr. Hess Fly Cliaset 


makes cows milkable 


They relax. They let down. You get the last drop. 
It is long lasting. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. 
Because of this odor it serves a threefold purpose: 


First—It is the most effective fly and mosquito repellent 
known to science—quick in action, long lasting. 

Second —It is an excellent disinfectant. Therefore, while it 
is keeping the flies away, it is also destroying the disease germs 
that attack your cow’s body—disinfecting your barns, and 
injecting into the atmosphere a most healthful odor. 

Third—No herd sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser ever suffers 
from warbles, which cause a great annual loss to dairymen and 
farmers. 


It does not blister—does not stain the hair—does 
not taint milk. Applied to the hands and face, it 
keeps the mosquitoes away. 

If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slump, 


make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your horse- 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 




















50% Intend to Buy 
De Laval Separators and Milkers 


NFORMATION recently published in a report of an investi- 

| gation among the 250,000 subscribers of THE DAIRY 

FARMER, owned by E. T. Meredith, of Des Moines, Iowa, 

former Secretary of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, gives 

an interesting idea as to the present and future use of cream 
separators and milking machines. 


Of the DAIRY FARMER subscribers using cream separators and 
milkers 
41.98% own De Laval Separators 


16.51% own De Laval Milkers 
Of those expecting to buy new cream separators or milking machines, 
as reported in this DAIRY FARMER investigation, 
52.08, expect to buy De Laval Separators 
50.00, expect to buy De Laval Milkers 
Think of it! As many of these people expect to buy De Laval Sepa- 


rators and Milkers as all other makes put together. Why? Because 
they must think De Lavals are the best. 

If there is any doubt about the kind of separator or milker you should 
buy, see your De Laval Agent or write the nearest office below, so that we 
may point out to you the advantages of owning a De Laval. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 
Lime and Fertilizer 


HOLDEN Spreader 


eans poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—-it must have lime. 
The Stiolden Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
yt te 

mnot Clog. ty Spreader ays Free. 

Soil Tested- free The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 

What about your ye ? and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
Are they and eturdy as 

should be? nd out today with our 


At to any wagon or truck. 

Noholes to bore. 8 evenly 100 to 10,000 

free Litmus Test Papers—positive acre H material only once, from 
sour soil test penton by all 

soil experts. Write for them now. 


car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask wel s 4 Free Trial. 

THE HOLDEN CO, Inc. =a ie 

Dept 474 Peoria Illinois 

























































Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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Seasonable Jams, Conserves stored, cook down the syrup to the’ three and a half cups of sugar. Half us is a good time to check the names” 
and Preserves desired thickness and pour it over the a cup of English walnuts may be add- of several of these varieties in the 

fruit. With the Red June preserves, © ed to this at the last. flower catalog. 

WISE country mother of grayed the syrup needs to be cooked but Tomato and Apple Conserve. Pre- Those of you who have phlox may” 
hair and oh! so kindly ways once’ briefly as it will jell quite solid if pare enough solid and slightly under- have noticed that along this time of 
said tome: “Of those things which I cooked too long. ripe tomatoes by peeling and squeez- year the leaves curl up and drop off. 


have in plenty, I serve sparingly.” 

And how true that simple statement 
is! I recall certain dishes that have 
“gone out” either temporarily or per- 
manently in families because they had 
too much of them, or rather that they 
had them too often. It is possible to 
reach the saturation point—that is the 
point where we just cannot hold any 
more—even with favorites. No hus- 
band however fond of his wife’s apple 
pie he may be, is going to have an 
appetite for apple pie long if he has 
tco much of it. It is the same with 
anything else I might mention. There’s 
garden stuff. Instead of having it in 
variety frequently we have “runs” on 
one vegetable, say peas, until a dish of 
peas brought to the table arouses no 
thoughts of epicurean delight. And 
so on down the list which brings me 
almost up to the subject at hand, I 
should think, and that is that the same 
thing applies in the preserve closet. 
When there are so many good things 
to make jams and conserves and pre- 
serves out of, let’s not cook up a 
surplus of plum butter and strawberry 
jam but let’s instead try some new 
taste-tempters such as carrot con- 
serve, peach jam and preserved crab- 
apples. 

From time to time I have checked 
recipes for good things that 1 have 
tried of this sort in books, gotten 
them from friends and put together 
some new inventions as every woman 
who has to cook does, until I have 
quite a varied lot to pick and choose 
from. A large number of these I in- 
tend to pass on to you in this article 
and I’m going to start with Red June 
jam because it is a delicious jam and 
because too when I came in this morn- 
ing I found that a good friend who 
knows how well I like them had laid 
three of them on my desk. 

As I recall, it was a neighbor's gift 
of a pail full of Red Junes several 
years ago that led me to think up 
some way to preserve them with their 
lovely red skins. They are really a 
preserve instead of jam as I stated, 
but Red June jam has sort of a snappy 
sound and it looks and sounds good as 
a title. 

This method which I used and have 
passed on to several friends with gifts 
of jars of the jam is as follows: Wash 
the Red Junes and wipe them off but 
do not peel. If the apples are fairly 
200d sized they are cut in lengths, if 
small in quarters. For two cups of 
apples thus prepared, make a syrup 
of two cups of sugar and three-fourths 
of a cup of? boiling water. When the 
sugar is well dissolved into a thin 
syrup, add the apples. This is con- 
trary to what many people do in mak- 
ing preserves of this nature. Most 
people start out with a heavy syrup 
but that is quite the wrong principle. 
When fruit is cooked in syrup, or a 
mixing of the fruit juice and the syrup 
takes place. In other words the water 
is drawn out of the cells of the fruit, 
and the syrup being the heavier re- 
places it. If the syrup is thin when 
the fruit is put into it, the mixing 
of the fruit juices and syrup thruout 
the cells of the fruit takes place even- 
ly and the fruit'remains plump. If on 
the contrary, the syrup is heavy to 
start with, the fruit juices are drawn 
out rapidly and the cells collapse and 
the syrup cannot enter the fruit rap- 
idly enough to prevent shrivelling or 
shrinking. It is much better, then, to 
start fruits in a fairly thin syrup, and 
boil until the syrup is moderately 
heavy, or a better signal is when the 
fruit is clear, and then removing the 
fruit to the jars where it is to be 


Carrot Conserve. Cook together 1 
pint of finely diced carrots, 1 pint of 
tart apples, also diced, 1 cup of 
peaches, the juice of one lemon and 
three cups of sugar. Mix the ingredi- 
ents and stirring fairly steadily, cook 
at a fast simmer until the mixture is 
clear. 

Peach and Apple Conserve. Use red- 
skinned apples if possible and do not 
peel. Peel peaches and cut into thin 
slices. Do the same with the apples. 
Use equal parts of the two fruits and 
to two cups of apples and two cups of 
peaches add two and one-half cups of 
sugar. Cook slowly until the sugar is 
thoroly dissolved, then bring to a fair- 
ly vigorous boil and cook until thick- 
ened. 

Peach and Cantaloupe Conserve. To 
one pint of diced peaches add one pint 
of cantaloupe cut similarly, three cups 
sugar and two lemons—juice and grat- 
ed rind. Cook the mixture until the 
peaches and cantaloupe are clear if the 
syrup is not sufficiently thick, remove 
the fruit and cook it down slightly. 
Three-fourths of a cup of English wal- 
nuts chopped fine may be added when 
the conserve is finished cooking. 

Pears and Apple Conserve. Mix to- 
gether two cups cf diced apples, two 
cups of pears, the juice and rind of one 
lemon, one cup of seedless raisins and 


ing out the seeds to make two cups 
full. To this add two cups of apples 
cut up fairly fine, one lemon cut in 
small pieces and three cups of sugar. 
Cook until the apples are clear, stir- 
ring frequently to prevent scorching. 

Peach Jam. Peel and slice thinly 
enough peaches to weigh one pound 
and add two-thirds of a pound of 
sugar, about half an inch of ginger 
root, a peach pit and enough water or 
peach juice to moisten. Cook until 
the fruit is clear and syrup over it 
thick. 


Mixed Fruit Preserves. For this 
use two cups each of sweet apples, 
quinces, pears and peaches. Add six 


cups of sugar and the juice of two 
lemons and another lemon sliced thin. 
Cook the mixture until it is thick- 
ened. 

' Preserved Crab Apples. Select per- 
fect, well-colored Siberian crabs, and 
wash thoroly, removing the blossom 
ends, leaving the stems, skins and 
seeds. Prepare a syrup of three parts 
sugar to one part water and boil up 
until the sugar is dissolved, then add 
the apples. Simmer for awhile and 
then bring to a more vigorous boil un- 
til the apples are cooked thoroly but 
still firm enough to hold together. 
Crab apple preserves are superior in 
flavor to any other apple preserves. 
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South winds jostle them, 
Bumblebees come, 

Hover, hesitate, . 
Drink, and are gone. 


Butterflies pause 
On their passage Cashmere 
I, softly plucking, 
Present them here. 
—From the “Poems of Emily Dick- 
inson.” 


HATEVER would we do for love- 

liness this time of year in the 
hardy flower garden were it not for 
the phloxes, white and pink and lav- 
ender, always fragrant and apparently 
unmindful of hot summer winds that 
cause the less hardy things to wither 
and die! They have never been a 
flower favorite of mine—perhaps be- 
cause like the snowball blooms they 
seem over-large and pretentious. Eaclt 
spring | think I'll clean them out of 
the borders to make room for some- 
thing else, and then somehow they 
stay unmolested and they prove their 
worth to me by being beautiful in July 
and August when every other peren- 
nial almost is feeling the midsummer 
heat. 

Speaking of flowers proving their 
worth sooner or later, reminds me of a 
climbing rose that belonged to a 
friend of mine. She was just about 
exasperated with its non-blooming hab- 
its. Year after year it had refused to 
sprout even so much as a bud until it 
was approaching its fifth June with 
never a rose to its credit. My friend 
thoroly exasperated gave it one more 
chance, so to speak. If it didn’t bloom 
this year, out it would come without 
any more ado. But it: did bloom late 
in June of this summer, only one ex- 
quisite little rose of deepest shell pink, 
so lovely that its chances of staying 
on were assured for all time. 

The hardy phlox of years ago, a lot 
of which we still retain in some of our 
country gardens are not nearly so 


‘any other phlox 


lovely as the ones that can be gotten 
today. It is of these newer varieties 
that I want to tell you about this 
week, hoping maybe that the desire to 
have midsummer blossoms may strike 
you at the same time you are aware 
of the garden’s emptiness. 

Because our family gets most of its 
garden enjoyment in the evenings thru 
the summer, I like to plant a great 
many white flowers because they 
“show up” in the dark. Frequently 
white flowers, because they lack color 
for attractiveness no doubt, are more 
fragrant than others. And here is 
where the lovely white phlox, Mrs. 
Jenkins by name and another white, 
Miss Lingard, prove themselves. Both 
are free bloomers and produce im- 
mense panicles of the most enhancing 
fragrance. On a summer night the 
whole garden and yard will be heavy 
with the perfume from them. The va- 
riety Miss Lingard blooms earlier than 
and it also blooms 
later, sometimes coming into beauty 
as late as October. 

Antonin Mercie, another hardy 
phlox, is a lilac-colored beauty. The 
individual flowers are large and each 
is marked in the center with a white 
eye. A particularly showy one is 
named Baron von, Dedem which bears 
large trusses of scarlet flowers. Eliza- 
beth Campbell is a salmon-pink with 
a, dark red eye, a very lovely thing. 
Other named varieties which can be 
recommended for their hardy growing 
qualities and colorfulness as well are: 
Europa, white with a crimson eye; 
Rhinelander, a deep color pink; Rijn- 
stroom, a rosy-pink, much the same 
shade as the Paul Neyron rose; Thor, 
rich shade of salmon-pink with deep 
red eye; and W. C. Egan, soft shade 
of lilac with a bright red eye. 

The hardy phloxes will succeed in 
almost any soil that has a yearly en- 
richment. The plants are best set out 
in the fall and now while we have the 
picture of a midsummer garden before 


This is not only true of phlox but it. 


may also happen to rose bushes ang 
many other things around the garden, 


Do not try to locate the offending — 
party for it will do no good. He is tog’ 
small to see with the naked eye, thig” 


pest which creates such havoc. He jg 


the red spider and the only way to @ 
combat him is to turn the hose op 


him. A stream of water with a little 
push behind it gets rid of him ing 
hurry. However it is wise to repeat 
the hose treatment, say every other 


night over a period of a week or ten 


days to be sure. 

A garden club member writes of her 
success with growing Didiscus, or Blue 
Lace Flower, one of the loveliest of 
the annuals. She prepares the ground 
for them late in the fall by giving it 


a light dressing of well-rooted stable — 
In April when the ground is | 


manure. 
spaded this is turned under and the 
ground pulverized thoroly. Digging a 
trench about four inches wide and 
four inches deep she puts in two 
inches of sifted manure gotten from 
sifting the fine manure that has been 


around the rose bushes all winter. The @ 
rest of the dirt is then replaced and | 


packed down and raked smooth. The 
seed is then sown directly over this 
trench. 

She has the best results with Didis- 
cus, she says, when plants are not 
transplanted. It takes about three 
weeks for the plants to appear and 
they must be watched carefully for 
cutworms during the first few days of 
their lives. She uses collars made of 
tin cans, with the top and bottom cut 
cut and pushed down into the ground 
about the plants. Before doing this, 
however, she thins the plants out to 
stand about six inches apart. When 
the cut-worm season is past she re- 
moves the collars from them, and 
weather conditions being good, they 
will make a fast growth and be in 
bloom by the first of July at least. 





August is the month to move iris 
and peonies and to lay down clematis 
and wisteria vines. Iris that are in 
a crowded condition should be thinned 
out by cutting the corms, between 
where sprouts appear. Peonies also 
need division after several years in 
the same spot. There seems to be 
some Jdffference of opinion among 
flower growers as to the depth of 
planting peonies. I know however 
that most of the peonies in our farm 
gardens are planted too deep for good 
results. 

A man who makes a business of 
growing peonies tells me that he 
never plants his peony roots deeper 
than two inches below the surface of 
the ground. (While listening to him, 
I recalled with some embarrassment 
that the peonies I planted several 
years ago were put down a good eight 
inches. I plan to lift them all this 
month up to where this man advises 
they should be.) 

Clematis vines are successfully root- 
ed by scraping the underside of 4 
branch, then pegging it down to the 
ground and covering it with earth. 
Next spring this shoot can be cut 
from the parent vine and transplanted 
where desired. Wisteria is handled ip 
the same manner. 





By August it is advisable to give 
the soil of the porch boxes some more 
plant food. The roots confined as they 
are fairly close together have by now 
pretty nearly used up the soil fertil 
ity. 











Prepare a weak liquid manure e 
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Es ted stable or cow manure and apply 
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by pouring boiling water over well-rot- 


once a week to the flower boxes. 

There is still time to grow plants 
of perennials from seed. Fresh seed, 
that is seed of this year’s flowers, will 
come quickly, The seeds need to be 
shielded from the hot sun and one 
of the best ways is to lay gunnysack- 
ing over the seed bed. On rainy days 
or during the night this may be re- 
moved. As the tiny plants come thru 
the ground it may still be wise to keep 
them covered, particularly if the 
weather is hot and dry. The gunny 
sacking may be tacked onto lathes 
and set on stakes-raised two or three 
inches above the ground. 





I hope that all Garden Club mem- 
bers are getting as much pleasure out 
of their gardens these days as I am 
out of mine. Remember that your 
garden experiences are always wel- 
comed in this department. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. ~ 





Hot Pack Sweet Corn 


N canning a starchy, non-acid veg- 

etable like sweet corn, it is neces- 
sary to watch every step in order to | 
insure a safe, appetizing product. | 
Success in any canning is not just a 
matter of luck as any home canner 
who gets good results time after time 
knows. Behind every jar of veg- 
etables that keeps or spoils there is a 
reason. 

Corn for canning should be gathered 
and canned at once. Cut from the cob 
without precooking, add half as much 
boiling water as corn by weight, heat 
to the boiling point and add one tea- 
spoon of sugar to the quart, and fill 
boiling hot into the jars. Pint jars 
are a little better for corn canning, I 
think, because the heat penetration 
takes place more quickly but where 
the corn is packed into the jars boil- 
ing hot quart sizes may be used very 
successfully. If a pressure cooker is 
available, use it by all means. Quart 
sizes require 80 minutes at 15 pounds |, 
pressure, pints only 60 minutes. If 2 
water bath or steam cooker is used a 
full two hours and a half will be re- 
quired for the quarts and a little less 
than this time for pints. With tin 
cans, 70 minutes is a sufficiently long 
time for quart or No. 2 cans. 








Adams County Holds Clinic 


HAT the farm women of Adams 
* county, Towa, are thinking of 
something besides “raising more corn 
to feed more hogs” was evidenced by 
the unusual interest exhibited by the 
women of the county in the medical 
and dental clinic of pre-school rural 
children held here. Sixty rural chil- 
dren passed thru the examination and 
received cards which tells the story 
of their physical fitness for school 
work. 

Doctor Wandell, of Iowa City, who 
had the clinic in charge said it was a 
hundred per cent clinic in spite of the 
fact that most of the time the roads 
were almost impassable and _ the 
weather threatening. Some of the 
Parents brought children twenty miles 
and several families came eighteen 
miles. 

These farm children were plucky 
youngsters, too. In only one or two 
cases out of the sixty did the chil- 
dren become frightened enough to cry. 
This is unusual, as frightened wails 
are frequent in the average clinic. 
Doctor Wandell declared that the Ad- 
ams county clinic brought out more 
fathers than any clinic of his expert 
ence. Twenty-two from another sec- 
tion of the county whose applications 
came in too late to be accommodated 
would have entered the clinic had it 
been possible. 

It is believed the nutrition program 
now being followed by the farm wo- 
men of the county had much to do with 
the unusual interest shown in the 
clinic. Mrs. Fred Shaw had charge 





| body!” 


and was assisted by Mrs. Laverne 
Smith, Mrs. George Beck and Miss 
Pearl Lyman. 





RED-SQUILL POWDER FOR POISON. 
ING RATS 

According tov results of experiments 
with redsquill, conducted jointly by the 
Bureaus of Biological! Survey and Chem- 
istry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, a powder can be made from 
dried red-squill bulbs which will have an 
efficient and uniform toxicity for rats 
and at the same time apparently not un- 
duly endanger human beings or domestic 
animals. 

The use of powdered red squill for the 
destruction of rats is comparatively re- 
cent in this country, altho the poison has 
been in limited use in Europe for cen- 
turies.. It has never come into popular 
use, however, even there, because of its 
tendency to vayy greatly in potency. 
Several of the factors influencing its tox- 
icity have been developed during the 
course of the present investigation. Offi- 
cials of the Department of Agriculture 
anticipate that these experiments will be 
of material assistance in the production 
of a uniform and stable quill product. 
This poison should greatly benefit poul- 
trymen and farmers generally who hesi- 
tate to vse* some of the commercial rat 
poisors on accourt of the attending dan- 
ger of livestock. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


Frem the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. B 














| Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














The Stranger in the Green Forest 


The Merry Little Breezes tell Reddy 
Fox about the appearance of a stranger 
in the Green Forest. Reddy pretends that 
he already knew, and then sneaks around 
hunting for the stranger. When he finds 
him, he is somewhat afraid, as the stran- 
ger is so much bigger than Reddy. 


The Merry Little Breezes had told the 
news to Jimmy Skunk, and then hurried 
over the Green Meadows, telling every one 
they met of the stranger in the Green 
Forest—Billy Mink, Little Joe Otter, 
Johnny Chuck, Peter Rabbit, Happy Jack 
Squirrel, Danny Meadow Mouse, Striped 
Chipmunk, old Mr. Toad, Great-Grand- 
father Frog, Sammy Jay, Blacky the Crow 
—and each as soon as he heard the news, 


| started for the Green Forest to welcome 


the newcomer. Even Great-Grandfather 
Frog left his beloved big, green lily-pad 
and started for the Green Forest. 

So it was that when finally the stran- 
ger decided that he had eaten enough 
bark for his breakfast and climbed slowly 
down the tall maple, he found all the lit- 
tle meadow people and forest folks sit- 
ting in a big circle waiting for him. ‘The 
stranger was anything but handsome, but 
his size filled them with respect. The 
nearer he got to the ground the bigger he 
looked. Down he.came, and Reddy Fox, 
noting how slow and clumsy in his move- 
ments was the stranger, decided that 
there was nothing to ‘fear. 

If the stranger was slow and clumsy in 
the tree, he was clumsier still on the 
ground. His eyes were small and dull. 
His coat was rough, long and almost 
black. His legs were short and stout, 
His tail was rather short and broad. Al- 
together, he was anything but handsome. 
Sut when the little meadow ‘people and 
forest foiks saw his huge from teeth, they 
regarded him with greater respect than 
ever—all but Reddy Fox. 

Reddy strutted out in front of him. 
“Who are you?” he demanded. 

The stranger paid no attention to Red- 
dy Fox. 

“What business have you in our Green 
Forest?” demanded Reddy, showing all 
his teeth. 

The stranger just grunted and appeared 
not to sec Reddy Fox. Reddy swelled him- 
self out until every hair stood on end, and 
he looked twice as big as he really is. 
He strutted back and forth in front of 
the stranger. 

‘Don’t you know that I am afraid of 
nothing and nobody?” snarled Reddy Fox. 

The stranger refused to give him so 
much as a glance. He just grunted and 
kept right on about his business. All the 
little meadow people and forest folks be- 
gan to giggle and then to laugh. Reddy 
knew that they were laughing at him, and 
he grew very angry, for no one likes to be 
laughed at, least of all Reddy Fox. 

“You’re a pig!” taunted Reddy. ‘“‘You’re 
afraid to fight. I bet you’re afraid of 
Danny Meadow Mouse.” 

Still the stranger just grunted and paid 
no further attention to Reddy Fox. 

Now, with all his boasting, Reddy Fox 
had kept at a safe distance from the 
stranger. Happy Jack Squirrel had no- 
ticed this. “If you’re so brave, why don’t 
you drive him out, Reddy Fox?” asked 
Happy Jack, skipping behind a tree. ‘““You 
don’t dare to!” 

Reddy turned and glared at Happy Jack 
Squirrel. “I’m not afraid!” he shouted. 
‘I am not afraid of anything nor any- 
(Concluded next week) 


















































































































































will take you just 
Smart for all oc- 


Choose now! It 
two hours t6 make it! 
casions, interpreted in washable broad- 
cloth in novel dot pattern. If you are 36- 
inch bust measure you will only need 3% 
yards of 36-inch material with 1 yard of 


36-inch contrasting. Think of it. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. 

The small illustrations of Design No. 


2682 give you an idea of how easily it is 


made, Practically only side and. shoul- 
der seams to sew. The front is slashed 
at perforations and rolled which forms 
revers. Collar and tie cut in one. It is 


now ready for the sleeves to be stitched 
into armholes and shield adjusted. Pat- 
tern explains everything in full detail. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
Sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good gtyles,.dressmaking hints, etce., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Allow .two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





NEW FARM CONCRETE BULLETIN 
The building of many small conerete 
structures useful on the farm is feasible 
by the farmer himself, provided a few 
simple directions are observed. * 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1480, “Small Concrete 
Construction on the Farm” just issued, 
describes how to build sidewalks, feed- 
ing floors, basement and barn floors and 
similar pavements. 

The methods of building tanks for wa- 
tering stock and storage of water is out- 
lined and tables are given to show the 
amount of reinforcement required for 
square and round tanks, of such sizes as 
are readily built by one unskilled in the 
use of concrete. 

Hog wallows, manure 


pits, dipping 


| water heater are also illustrated and in- 

































vats, milk cooling tanks and a conerete 
structions are given for building them, 

The bulletin gives a great deal of in- - 
formation relative to the use of concrete 
cn the farm. A copy may be obtamed 
free from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Send for a copy of our new fashion and 
dressmaking book containing all the Fall 
and Winter styles in addition to picture 
dressmaking lessons, some embroidery de- 
signs and Xmas gifts that can be made 
at home. Write your name and address 
clearly, enclose 10 cents and address 
your order to Fashion Dept., Wallaces’ 
‘Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 























Demand 
Makes the Price 


HE auctioneer gets just what his buyers are will- 
ing to pay—no more, no less. 

The same is true in selling meat. Meat must 
always be sold for what the millions of consumers 
are willing to pay. 

Of course, consumers do not tell their retail meat 
dealers how much they will pay for beef steak or pork 
chops. But they do cut down their purchases and eat 
less meat, if prices are too high. Since meat is perish- 
able and cannot be held indefinitely, prices must be low 
enough to attract buyers. 

Armour and Company studies the needs of the con- 
sumers and endeavors to provide what they want. 
Thus, Armour and Company undertakes to find the 
best possible market for the products of the live 
stock farmer. 

Prices which are high enough to be profitable for the 
farmers and at the same time low enough to encour- 
age maximum consumption, are best for all concerned. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Arm ours 


Your own best 
products returned 
to you in finest 
form. 





*How much am I bid?” 


j 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 


messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 


the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to bup it! 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo © 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- ( 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 





‘ ’ duced by any other paper until special wr®@ten | ermission has been obtained. 





Jethro’s Wise Counsel to 
Moses 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 15, 1926. Exodus 18:1- 
27. Printed, Exodus 18:13-24.) 


And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, 
took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for 
God; and Aaron came, and all the eld- 
ers of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ 
father-in-law before God. (13) And it 
came to pass on the morrow, that 
Moses sat to judge the people; and the 
people stood about Moses from the 
morning unto the evening. (14) And 
when Moses’ father-in-law saw all that 
ne did unto the people, he said, What 
is this thing that thou doest to the 
people? Why sittest thou thyself alone, 
and all the people stand about thee 
from mecrning unto even? (15) And 
Moses said unto his father-in-law, Be 
cause the people came unto me to in- 
quire of God: (16) When they have a 
matter, they come unto me; and I 
judge between a man and his neigh- 
hor, and I make them know the stat- 
utes of God, and his laws. (17) And 
Moses’ father-in-law said unto him: 
The thing that thou doest is not good. 
(18) Thou wilt surely wear away, both 
thou, and this people that is with thee; 
for the thing is too heavy for thee; 
thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone. (19) Hearken now unto my 
voice, T will give thee counsel, and God 
be with thee; be thou for the people to 
Godward, and bring thou the causes 
unto God: (20) and thou shalt teach 
them the statutes and the laws, and 
shalt show them the way wherein they 
must walk, and the work that they 
must do. (21) Moreover, thou shalt 
provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
unjust gain; and place such over them, 
to be rulers of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers 
of tens: (22) and let them judge the 


people at all seasons; and it shall be | 


that every great matter they shall 
bring unto thee, but every small mat- 
ter they shall judge themselves: so 
shall it be easier for thyself, and they 
shall bear the burden with thee. (23) 
If thou shalt do this thing, and God 
command thee so, then thou shalt be 
able to endure, and all these people 
also shall go to their place in peace. 
(24) So Moses hearkened to the voice 
of his father-in-law, and did all that 
he had said. (25) And Moses chose 
able men out of all Israel, and made 
them heads over the people, rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties, and rulers of tens. (26) And 
they judged the people at-all seasons: 
the hard causes they brought unto 
Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.” 


As noted in a previous lesson when 
Moses got into trouble in Egypt and 
found it necessary to flee, he found 
refuge with Jethro, a powerful Arab 
shiek, a priest of Midian, down in the 
Sinai peninsula. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Jethro in a rather inter- 
esting way. Moses had stopped to rest 
by the side of a well, and Jethro’s 
seven daughters came there to draw 
water for their father’s sheep. Wells 
were not plentiful in this country, and 
this well evidently was used by a num- 
ber of the shepherds. Some rude shep- 
herd boys came up to water their 
sheep, and were driving away the girls, 
when Moses interfered. The girls got 
home earlier than usual, and Jethro 
remarked about this. They told him 
how a stranger, an Egyptian, had 














helped them and watered their sheep. 
Whereupon he rebuked them for not 
having brought the stranger home to 
dinner with them, and at once sent 
them back to find him. 

Evidently Jethro and Moses were 
mutually pleased one with the other, 
and as a result Moses lived with Jeth- 
ro and a little later married Zipporah, 
one of his daughters, by whom he had 
two sons. We know few of the de 


| tails of the life of Moses here, other 
| than that he spent his time as a shep- 
| herd, tending the flocks of his father- 


in-law. They would find a great many 
things to discuss during these forty 
years, this wise man of the desert and 
Moses, with the education of the roy- 
alty of Egypt, both worshipers of the 
same God. It was valuable experience 
to Moses in many ways, not the least 
of which was the knowledge he gained 
of that country. 

When he was called by the Lord to 
go back to Egypt, he left Zipporah and 
their two sons, and evidently neither 
saw nor heard anything of them until 
his father-in-law, Jethro, having heard 
of the exodus from Egypt, came with 
them to pay Moses a visit, as noted in 
Chapter 18, of which this lesson is a 
part. We can well understand that 
Moses and Jethro had a great visit to 
gether, and it would appear from the 
eighth verse that Moses gave his fath- 
er-in-law a circumstantial account of 
everything that had happened from the 
time he had returned to Egypt. Jethro 
was greatly impressed by the story. 


| There was no question in his mind but 


that Moses had been directed of God, 
and that God had guided and protected 
him and the children of Israel. If, be 
fore this, there had been any doubt at 
all in his mind concerning the great- 


| ness of God, it entirely disappeared 


after he had heard the story and con- 


| sidered carefully all that had been 


done, for he says: “Now I know that 
Jehovah is greater than all gods.” 
(Verse 11). And he took a burnt of- 


| fering and sacrifices, and with Aaron 


and the elders joined in the formal 
ceremony of worship. 

The next day Jethro stood by while 
Moses was hearing the various peti- 
tions and complaints of the people, 
and passing judgment. The entire day 
Was consumed in this business. Wise 
old Jethro saw that no man could 
stand that sort of thing for any length 
of time without breaking down. That 
evening, or the next day, he asked 
Moses what he was doing, and why 
he tried to attend to all of the busi- 
ness himself. Moses replied in effect 
that the people looked upon him as 
their leader appointed by God, and nat- 


| urally they expected him to judge be- 


tween one and another, and to guide 
and instruet them in the law of God. 
Jethro told him very frankly that he 


| was making a mistake, that he could 
| not stand up under any such nervous 
| strain; and not only that, but he would 
| surely get into trouble, because when 
| he undertook to be the sole judge and 


counsellor for so many people, there 


was bound to be delay and consequent - 
| dissatisfaction, and that after a while 


the people would become disccntented 


| and perhaps rebellious; that the thing 
| for him to do was to distribute his 
| work, and thus be 


able to render 
prompt judgment, himself passing only 


, on the more important matters. 


Out of the experience and wisdom 
gained as an Arab, shiek and priest, 
Jethro said: Let me tell you a much 
better way to handle this. Divide the 
people into squads of say ten each, and 
for each one of these squads of ten 
have a leader. Then throw the squads 
into companies of perhaps fifty each, 
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An ample supply of good 
cooking utensils and a good 
range or oil stove to do the 
work on is just as essential 
on the up-to-date farm as 
powerful machinery and milk- 
ing materials. It is hard to 
make good things to eat and 
to put up a winter’s supply 
of fruits, berries and vege- 
tables without the right kind 
et kettles, pans, strainers, 
measuring cups, mixing bowls 
and the many other little 
things needed that every 
woman knows about. With 
harvest days coming, when 
there will be many extra to 
prepare for, why not plan 
now to go to your “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store and 
select some of the new forms 
and types of cooking utensils 
that are making cooking hours 
so much easier to replace 
your old ones that are so 
hard to work with and keep 
clean? He will show you the 
difference between white and 
gray enamelware and alumi- 
num ware, and how to make 
the most efficient selection 
at the least possible cost. 
The “tag”? in the window is 
your invitation to go in and 
look around. You are always 
welcome. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 


Hardware Men. 

















and appoint a leader for each one of 
these companies. Have a still higher 


| leader over every two companies, and 


a commander over every thousand 
men, Let the leaders of the squads 
settle the small matters that come up 
every day. 
ers of the companies the more impor- 
tant matters, and so on up. You your- 
self should not undertake to pass upon 
any but things of real consequence. 
You should be the supreme judge. If 
you will work out an organization of 
this kind, you will find that the minor 
matters will be weeded out before they 
ever get to you, and you will have a 
good deal more time to give to the 
really important matters. In this way 
everything will be handled promptly. 
You will have better discipline, and, 
what is more important, you will save 
your nervous energy for the great 
things that you alone can see after. 

Tt is interesting to note that Jethro’s 
scheme of organization is the general 
scheme which all nations follow today 
in their civil and army organizations. 
Moses had a great respect for Jethro. 
bru his life with him he had observed 
the wisdom with which he governed 
the people under him; and evidently 
the more he thought about it, the more 
favorably he was impressed with the 
wisdom and advice that Jethro gave 
him at this time. The result was the 
adoption of, Jethro’s method of organ- 
ization. Moses appointed rulers of 
tens, of fifties, of hundreds and of 
thousands; and these men passed upon 
the less important matters, bringing to 
Moses for judgment only “the hard 
causes.” 

Beyond question, Jethro rendered to 
Moses a very great service. Like many 
other leaders, Moses had undertaken 
to do too much. He felt keenly his 
tremendous responsibility, and so he 
wanted to know everything that was 
going on, down to the smallest de- 
tails. No man, however great, can re- 
tain his hold and follow any such pol- 
icv, and for two reasons: (1) He be- 


| comes exhausted nervously and broken 








| good wife and 


down physically, with the result that 
his judgment is impaired; he becomes 
irritable, does not think clearly, and 
sooner or later gets into real trouble. 
(2) No people who amount to any- 
thing will continue to remain content- 
ed upon such a dominating leader- 
ship. The only way it can be sus- 
tained for any length of time is by an 
exceptionally strong man who adopts 
all the methods of an autocrat; and 
this in turn brings about bloody revo- 
lution sooner or later. 

From this whole lesson every man 
can gather something that will be of 
practical value to him in his every-day 
life, for the advice of wise old Jethro 
applies with exactly the same force to 
modern life, whether in the banking 
house, in the factory, in the office, in 
the store, on the farm, or in the home, 
It is not a good thing for any person 
to completely dominate either in busi- 
ness or in the home. Responsibility 
should be distributed. 

Thoughtless business is a mistake 
all too common on the farms of the 
country, especially when the farm boys 
reach the age when they are hands in 
the fields. The father very often fails 
to realize that his boys are becoming 
men, and he continues to treat them 
as children. Instead of gradually turn- 
ing over to them such responsibilities 
as they are capable of assuming, and 
counseling with them as to how the 
farm work should be carried on, he 
wants to run the whole thing himself, 
expecting the boys to follow him blind- 
ly, as they did before reaching years 
of judgment. And not infrequently 
he follows the same policy with his 
davghters, especially 
with regard to money matters. This 
is neither wise nor just. On the farm, 
more than anywhere else, success or 
failure depends upon the teamwork 
of the entire family, and therefore, 
while the good man should be the 
head and final arbiter, every member 
of the family who has reached years 
of understanding should have his or 
her full share of responsibility as well 
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as a fair individual share of the re- 
wards of the family’s labor. 

(This lesson deals with a part of the 
Scripture text not covered by Henry 
Wallace. The aboye notes were writ- 
ten by Henry C. Wallace.) 





Farm Bureau Day at Iowa 
State Fair 


A state-wide meeting of Farm Bu- | 


reau members, at which practically all 
of the issues now confronting mid-west 
agriculture, will be discussed in detail 
by authorities from Iowa and _ sur- 
rounding states, will be the outstand- 
ing feature of Farm Bureau day at 
this year’s Iowa State Fair, according 
to plans for the event which were 
given out recently by Secretary Ray L. 


| Gribben, of the Iowa Farm Bureau 





Federation. 

Monday, August 30, has been desig- 
nated as Farm Bureau day at this 
year’s state fair. The meeting to take 
up questions of farm relief and Farm 
Bureau work will be in progress thru- 
out the entire day. 

President C. W. Pugsley, of South 
Dakota Agricultural College, former 
Iowan and former Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture under Henry C. Wal- 
lace, will be the chief speaker. Mr. 
Pugsley is one of the best known stu- 
dents of the present agricultural prob- 
lem and is expected to take up in de- 
tail the present needs of th farmers 
of the mid-west. 

Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, of Indiana, 
director of women’s work for the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, will be 
another speaker on the Farm Bureau 
Day program. She will take up espe- 
cially the numerous activities which 
are being launcued by the women of 


the Farm Bureau for the improvement | 


of farm homes thruout the country. 





There is an emanation from the 
heart in genuine hospitality which 
cannot be described—but is immedi- 
ately felt and puts the stranger at 
ease.— Washington Irving. 





A combination fruit or vegetable 
salad, served with crisp lettuce, is one 
of the best ways to use up left-over 
fruits or vegetables. 





Childrem- who are taught to help at 
mealtime save mother the necessity 
of giving her place as hostess to turn 


| waitress. 



































Limited pastures, late corn 
and excessive hay prices 
that’s a combination this year 
that will make silage a real 
| money crop} A Dickey Glazed 
} Hollow Tile Silo will solve 
your silage problems now and 
for the rest of your life, 
Scientifically designed and re- 
inforced every 12 inches in 
height with heavy steel roda, 
Made to withstand ev: jon 
tack of the elements, 
will wabble, collapse or blow 
down, No plastering or re- 
Jt pairexpense, Acid resisting 
TT and moisture proof, Will not 
TT swell, shrink, crumble, crack, 
Th d Dickey Silos 
TT} inuse, We will send list of 
owners, Ask their opinions, 


tri LOW PRICES 
Ll] Direct From Factory 
Low factory prices on Dickey 
Silos for a limited time, This 
is ay of years to have a 
sHo, Get the best—a Dickey 
Silo costs less in the long run, 
sone for nd furt catalog, low 
ces x. urther particu- 
. ite today. Ask for 
ey 


W.$. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO, 


KANGAS CITY, MO, 
Established 1885 
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Careful housewives guard againet 
food spoilage in summer and f 
freezing in winter with my 


“SUCCESSFUL” 
Iceless Refrigerator 
Needs no ice. No up- 
keep; no chemicals; no 
electricity —nature does 
the work. No expense 
after first small cost. 
Keeps clean—no drain pipes, no drip 
pan, no trouble. Saves steps. 33 years 
manufacturing is my guarantee. Send 
postal today for Free Book and price. 


. Moines Incubator Co. 
4 8. anerset Ort nee maine 
























in Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 6, 1926 












The Farmers’ 
Vacation Time 


What a vacation you will have atthe State 
Fair this summer—the world’s greatest 
agricultural and livestock fair. 

National Livestock Show of 7,000 horses, 
cattle, swine and sheep, 40 acres of ma- 
chinery displays, hundreds of exhibits of 
prize grains and produce, mammoth oars 
and girls’ club show, continuous women 
programs, motor show, team pulling con- 
tests, old fiddlers’ contest, farm bureau 
projects,—366 acres filled with pleasure 
and profit for you. 















































































































Auto races, horse races, whippet dog 
races, eight bands, fireworks spectacles, 























fifteen. circus thrillers, grand opera, society 
horse shows and scores of other entertain- 
ment features. 

Plan for this glorious State Fair outing 
now. It will give you more fun and cost 
less than any vacation you've ever taken. 


lowa State Fair 


Des Moines - Aug.25-Sep. 3 


Reduced Railroad Rates 
































































































Send no mi 07 an 


Milker pa 


Just pay $5 { Si 
AFTER if } jf 


Free Trial 


E for Pum; 
Serr Form Chores. The 
pee Se eee evomasteey 
On Your Own Terms. 


Reveiopes Fel Full Power on KEROSENE, GAS-OIL, 





it anywhere 





ISTILLATE or GAS. Simple econom- 

on rine, electric motor or hand ical and erouble-proof, Equipped with WIcO Mag, 

to ——r So easy on ge cows—and go —_ square, protected tank. Ano ape bearings, speed 
1 No tor, no wer regulator and throttling governor. 


man to use 

oF this milker solves the airyman’ ‘8 b= 
4 portable st wheel it in and start milking ! 
now (only S aa — we have ~~ 
agent) 
“tee een, down—nat a cont of anaee 


Be Ie W cine today for big, Free Catalog and 
rite t for big, Free alog an 

E Low incon Oe if interested, ask about 
Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs or Pump Outfits, 






a = ong ‘WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
: ti the Pant tare. eae — 1531 Witte Butlding, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Burton Page Co. Sncciaee 1531 Witte Bldg.” SAN FRANCISCO, 








Quick shipments also made from nearest of 
5 warehouses. 





Golorado Ranch Bargains 


4,000 acres near Denver, partly un- 
der irrigation, good farm buildings, 
cuts 700 tons of alfalfa, $20 an acre. 


11,000-acre well improved, irrigated 
ranch, adjoins town and railroad, cuts | 
3,000 tons of hay, $25 an acre. | 


32,000-acre 
acre, 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 

gear. Send for 
it today. 


Flectri OP) 
88 te stetaiey, m. “any, 


BABY CHICKS 


QUALITY CHICKS 


Rest layin strains. r etalk d, per 
ee: pee ee 


It pnces onas, » Reda 
tes Ee i Brainy ei 


yandottes $i: "Light 
POULTRY FARMS, 


"Auworted pert 00; Large As- 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








stock ranch, $3.75 an 








Several hundred tracts of good grain 
land im quarter, half sections, etc., 
$7.50 to $10 per acre. Write us for 
further particulars. 


SYDNEY C. OSMER & CO. 
415 17th St. Denver, Colorado 























COLUMBIA, mo. 
































THE POULTRY °": 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 


Q 








Oats—Feed Them Properly 


“Not too many oats are fed—but too 
many dry, whole oats are fed to crick- 
ens on lowa farms “explained a mem- 
ber of the poultry department at 
Ames recently. 

This is true with a surprisingly 
large per cent of farm flocks. Except 
in rather limited quantities, dry whole 
are not a good feed for chicks. 
‘Lhe hull makes them unpalatable. The 
sharp points scratch and irritate the 


oats 


throat and crop. <A considerable part 
of the oats pass thru the fowls un- 
digested. 


Merely soaking the oats for 24 hours 


helps a great deal. if one questions 
this place some dry oats and soaked 
oats before the hens at the same time. 


one satisfac- 
of soaking. 


Their choice should give 
tory evidence of the value 
Pouring nearly boiling water over 
and letting it stand 24 hours in 
a warm place was our method of hand- 
ling oats for a long time 

More recently we have found that 
rerminating the oats wgs superior to 
merely soaking it. After soaking 24 


oats 


hours the surplus water is drained off 
and the oats spread out in a box two 
or three inches deep and left in a 
warm place for 24 or 48 hours. We 
have found that covering them with 
wet sacks kept them moist and has- 
tened germination. Fed when the 
sprout hag just started, they are high- 
ly digestible and greatly relished. Most 


of the starch is turned to sugar which 
is easily digested. 

Diastate is formed during the ger- 
minating process. Not only does it 
act upon the starch within the oat ker- 
nel but aids in the digestion of other 
food in the digestive system. Germin- 
ated oats are a highly desirable feed 
for the laying flock the year round and 
the growing chicks after three months 
of age. 

Sprouted oats which require five to 
seven days is one of the best sources 
of green feed during the winter sea- 
son. Carrying germinated oats beyond 
that stage in the presence of sunlight 
gives us this source of green feed. A 
sprouter, home-made or purchased, i 
necessary. Cabbage, carrots and such 
may be used but when a flock of con- 
siderable size is kept, sprouted oats 
make probably one of the most practi- 
cal green feeds to use. 

Ground oats, when they can be 
powdered and not merely crushed are 
an excellent and cheap ingredient for 
home-mixed mashes for the laying 
flock. When ground by a “hammer 
type” mill they are more desirable 
than bran, many people believe. 

When properly used oats make one 
of the best and cheapest poultry feeds. 
Fed dry and whole in large quantities 
they are among the poorest. 





Keep Mash Hoppers Filled 


“Our mash supply was used up and 
during the rush of corn plowing and 
alfalfa hay making we neglected mak- 
ing the necessary trip to town for a 


few days. Within a week our 
eggs dropped nearly one-third, 
and broodiness and moulting 
rapidly increased until about one-half 
the flock was affected. The mash 
hoppers were filled again within a 
week but the damage was done. The 


eggs laid dropped to one-half before 
the decline stopped and the return is 
slow. Never again will I neglect this 
little item, if I have to take a day off 
from haying or corn plowing to re- 
plenish the supply.” 

These remarks of a Madison county 
farmer were repeated with only minor 
variation by three farmers within two 
days recently. I helped cull one of 
the flocks. It had been three weeks 
since the mash hoppers got empty for 





seven or eight days. The egg count 
averaged 123 for the week previous to 


running out of mash. The count drop. — 


ped to 45 for the low week—two weekg 
later. It had started back up but 
when we ge the hens they were 
averaging 70 eggs from 201 hens. 

Broodiness was about three timeg 
what it was before the break and we 
counted 97 hens in full moult. From 
November 1 to June 1 this farm flock 
of Rhode Island Reds averaged 102 
eggs per hen and with no break in 
production should have made an aver. 
age of 150 or more for the year. We 
culled out 78 birds, nearly 40 per cent 
of the flock, leaving in all the ones 
that showed the least sign of coming 
back into laying soon. 

A break in mash feeding is a serious 
thing—and should be avoided, if at all 
possible. 
considerable 
more commonly followed 
home-mixed mash is used. If kept in 
a thoroly dry air place, there is no 
danger of mold or damage thru heat- 
ing. Mixing enough for a month or 
more of feeding is entirely practical 
and reduces labor. [f the feed is on 
hand filling the feeders is a small 


should be 
where a 


quantities 


“job. 


Tests in Reducing I Poor Hatches 


Poor hatches from heavy laying 
flocks are so common as to cause 
some people to assume that low hatch- 
ability and high egg yields go together: 
Is the loss due to low hatchability, 
subject to reduction by proper care, 
feeding and management? The Ohio 
station at Wooster has been doing 
some worthwhile experimental work 
with this problem. The results show 
that green range and direct sunlight 
are the most important things in get- 
ting hatchable eggs. 

With the growth and development 
of the chicken business a constantly 
increasing number find that rather 
close confinement is the best and most 
practical method of handling. 

Many high-yielding flocks are con- 
fined within a roomy, properly built 
house several months at a time. For 
egg production this is all right but 
for the breeding flock it is poor pol- 
icy. 

Five groups of fifty pullets each 
were used in this experiment. Four 
were confined within a house—light, 
airy and well built but without direct 
sunlight. The fifth had _ bluegrass 
range and the direct sunlight that goes 
with range. 

They ‘were all fed a basal mash fra- 


| tion composed of ground corn 30 per 


cent, ground wheat 20 per cent, ground 
oats 20 per cent, wheat middlings, 10 


| per cent, bran 10 per cent, meat scraps 








10 per cent. 


B. R.—BASAL RATION 
Percent Percent 
fertile hatched 


94 29.2 

91.2 44.7 

B.R. plus chop’d alfalfa 94.0 39.2 
B.R. plus 2% cod liver 

OD  initicitioseces 88.4 294 
B.R. plus’ blue grass 

RIED fo. o.5cc casos 97.7 60.5 


While skim milk and chopped im 
mature alfalfa helped the natchabil- 


| ity, the only fairly satisfactory hatch 


came with the lot fed the simple ra 
tion and given range and direct sui 


| light. 


Not only did the eggs hatch better 
but the egg yield in this test period of 
227 days was highest in the lot having 

range. They averaged 110 eggs while 
the lot getting the same ration it 
doors averaged 67. Skim milk and 
alfalfa each raised the egg yield 21 
to 88 eggs per bird and cod-liver oll 
raised it to 94 eggs. 


Preparing and mixing in 
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Spanish Doubloons 


By CAMILLA KENYON 














UL 


SYNOPSBS: Of course, I shouldn’t 
nave left Aunt Jane alone. I might have 
known she would do something foolish. 
But how could anybody expect that she 
would organize a treasure hunting expe- 
dition and go off looking for buried pirate 
gold on a desert island? When her letter 
reached me. I just had time to get to 
Panama and get on board her steamer— 
a tramp, by the way—when it pulled out. 
Miss Higglesby-Browne, the Master Mind 
of the expedition, didn’t half like it, but 
I was determined to save Aunt Jane from 
that gang of swindlers~that was my 
name for them—regardless of whether the 
leader liked it or not. It was quite nat- 
ural, of course, for me to decide that 
Cuthbert 1e wasn’t a swindler—he was 
just out for the fun of the thing. And 
Pugald Shaw, ex-Antarctic explorer, did 
not look like one, but as to appearances, 
you never can tell. 

What made it harder was that Aunt 
Jane didn’t want to be saved. She was 
all set on expanding her individuality by 
finding a lot of treasure. So I had a 
hard time at first, with the Master Mind 
giving me mean locks, and even Captain 
Shaw reproving me for jarring the har- 
mony of the expedition. I was not feel- 
ing overly happy when the shout of 
“Land, ho!” showed that the island had 
been sighted. 

Once on shore, enough proof was ex- 
hibited to my rather sceptical eyes to 
prove that there really had been treasure 
on the island once. But was it there now? 
Before we could see the map or discuss 
ways and means, another point had to be 
settled. Miss Browne wanted to bar me 
from any share in the treasure-if we 
found it. 

The map showed less than we had 
hoped. It indicated that the gold was in 
a cave with two mouths and near the 
grave of one William Holliwell, seaman. 
But the island was full of caves and nine- 
ty years of tropical growth cover a head- 
stone quickly. 


CHAPTER VII—A RABBIT’S FOOT 
ORTUNATELY, Cookie knew nothing 
of the solitary grave somewhere on 
the island, with its stone marked with 
B. H. and a cross-bones, nor that the in- 
habitant thereof was supposed to walk. 
If he had, I think the strange spectacle 
of a lone negro in a small boat rowing 
lustily for the American continent might 
soon have been witnessed on the Pacific 
by any eyes that were there to see. And 
we could ill have spared either boat or 


cook. 

Yet even tho unvexed by this gruesome 
knowledge, after two or three days I no- 
ticed that Cookie was ill at ease. As the 
leisure member of the party, T enjoyed 
more of Cookie’s society than the rest. 
On this occasion, while the morning was 
still in its early freshness he was per- 
mitting me to make fudge. But his usual 
joviality was gone. T saw that he glanced 
over his shoulder at intervals, muttering 
darkly to himself. Also that a rabbit’s 
foot was slung conspicuously about his 
neck, 

Having made my fudge and set the pan 
on a stone in the stream to cool, I was 
about to retire with a view to conducting 
& limited exploring expedition of my 
own. The immunity of the umbrellas 
and the assurances of Mr. Shaw—not 
personally directed to me, of course; the 
armed truce under which we lived did 
not permit of that—had convinced me 
that I had not to dread anything more 
ferocious than the pigs, and the wildest 
of them would retire before a stick or a 


stone. tesides, I boasted a little auto- 
matic, which I carried strapped about my 
waist in a businesslike manner. Mr. 


Vane had almost got me to the point 
where I could’ shoot it off without shut- 
ting my eyes. 

Thus equipped, I was about to set off 
into the woods. Secretly, I had been re- 
hearsing a dramatic scene, with myself 
in the leading role: 

“Treasure geekers assembled, including’ 
a cold and cynical Scot. Enter Virginia 
Harding. She wears an expression elab- 
Orately casual, but there is a light of 
concealed triumph in her eye. 

“Aunt Jane: You thoughtless child, 

where have you been? Really, my state 
of mind about you—ete., ete. 
Only for a stroll, dear aunt. 
And, by the way, in case it’s of interest 
to anyone, I might mention that during 
my walk TI fell over a boulder which hap- 
pened to be marked with the letters B. 
H. and a cross-bones. 

“Immense commotion and excitement. 

ery gaze turned to V. H. (including 
that of cynical Scot), while on every 
cheek is the blush of shame at remem= 
bering that this is the same Young Per- 
80n whom Miss Higglesby-Browne was 
Permitted to cut off by treaty from the 
Tanks of the authorized treasure seekers.” 

Lurea by this pleasing vision, I had 
turned my back on Cookie and the camp, 
When I was arrested by an exclamation; 

Miss Jinny!” 

T turned to find Cookie gazing after 
Me with an expression which, in the fa- 








miliar phrase of fiction, I could not in- 
terpret, tho among its ingredients were 
doubt and anguish. Cookie, too, looked 
pale. I don’t in the least know how he 
managed it, but that was the impres- 
sion he conveyed, dusky as he was. 
“Miss Jinny, it mos’ look lak yo’ "bout 
to go perambulatin’ in dese yere woods?” 
“Tl am, Cookie,’ I admitted. 


HE whites of Cookie’s eyes became 

alarmingly conspicuous. Drawing 
near in a _ stealthy manner, he __ whis- 
pered: 

*“Yo’ bettah not, Miss Jinny!” 

“Better not?’ I repeated, staring. 

He answered with a portentoug head- 
shake. 

“Oh, nonsense, Cookie!” I said impa- 
tiently. “There’s not a thing on the 
island but pigs!” 

‘Miss Jinny,” he solemnly ‘replied, 
“dey’s pigs and pigs.” 

“Yes, but pigs is pigs, you know,” I 
answered, laughing. I was about to walk 
on, but once more Cookie intervened. 

“Dey’s pigs and pigs, chile—live ones 
and—dead ones.” 

‘Dead ones? Of course—haven’t Wwe 
been eating them?” 

“Yo’ won't nevah eat dis yere kind o’ 
dead pig, Miss Jinny. It’s—it’s a ha’nt.” 

The murder was out. Cookie leaned 
against a cocoa palm and wiped his €bon 
brow. 

Persistently questioned, he told at last 
how, today and yesterday, arising in the 
dim dawn to build his fire before the 
camp was stirring, he had seen lurking 
at the edge of the clearing a white four- 
footed shape. It was a pig, yet not a 
pig; its ghostly hue, its noiseless move- 
ments, divided it from all proper mun- 
dane porkers by the dreadful gulf which 
divides the living from the dead, 
first morning, Cookie, doubtful %of his 
senses, had flung a stone and the spec- 
tral Thing had vanished like a shadow. 
On itg second appearance, having had a 
day and a night for meditation, he had 
known better than to commit such an 
outrage upon the possessor of 
powers, and had resorted to prayer in- 
stead. This had answered quite as well, 
for the phantom pig had dissolved like 
the morning mists. While the sun blazed, 
what with his devotions and his rabbit’s 
foot and a cross of twigs nailed to a tree, 
Cookie felt a fair degree of security. But 
his teeth chattered in his head at the 
thought of approaching night. Mean- 
while he could not in conscience permit 
me to venture forth into the path of this 
horror, which might, for all we knew, be 
lurking in the jungle shadows even thru 
the daylight hours. Also, tho he did not 
avow thig motive, 1 believe he found my 
company very reassuring. It is im- 
mensely easier to face a ghost in the 
sustaining presence of other flesh and 
blood, 

“Cookie,” said I sternly, ‘‘you’ve been 
drinking too much cocoanut milk and it 
has gone to your head. What you saw 
was just a plain, ordinary pig.” 

Cookie disputed this, citing the pale 
hue of the apparition as against the fact 
that all our island pigs were black. 

“Then there happens to be a blond pig 
among them that we haven’t seen,” I 
assured him. 

But the pig of flesh, Cookie reminded 
me, was a heavy, lumbering creature. 
This Shape was silent as a moonbeam, 
There was also about it a dreadful ap- 
pearance of stealth and secrecy—Cookie’s 
eyeg bulged at the recollection. Nothing 
living but a witeh’s cat could have dis- 
appeared from Cookie’s vision ag did the 
ghostly pig. 

For a moment I wavered in my deter- 
mination. What if the island had its 
wild creatures after all? But neither 
lynx nor panther nor any other beast of 
prey igs white, except a polar bear, and it 
would be unusual to meet one on a trop- 
ical island. : 

I decided that Cookie’s pig was after 
all @ pig, tho still in the flesh. I thought 
I remembered having seen quite fair 
pigs, which would pass for white with 
a frightened negro in the dim light of 
dawn. So far only black pigs had been 
visible, but perhaps the light ones were 
shyer and kept to the remote parts of 
the island. I consoled Cookie as best I 
could by promising to cross my fingers 
if I heard or saw anything suspicious, 
and struck out into the woods, 


| ae all my brave words to Cookie, I 
had no intention of going very far 
afield. From the shore of the cove I 
had observed that the ground behind the 
clearing rose to the summit of a low 
ridge, perhaps four hundred feet in 
height, which jutted from the base of 
the peak. From thig ridge I thought I 
might gee something more of the island 
than the limited environment of Lan- 
tern Bay. 

As the woods shut out the last glimpse 
of the white tents in the clearing, as even 


for Cows-Calves-Pigs 


The well known Farmosa Farms, of Garden City, 
Mo., wrote us as follows on April 8, 1926: 


“We have your useful book, “The Gospel of 
Good Feeding,” and are feeding our weanling pigs 
a Corn Gluten Feed Ration. They surely hke it 
and I believe it will make them stretch. 


“We mix our own dairy ration which we give 
below. We are also feeding the same ration to 
dry cows and calves,” 












Farmosa Dairy Ration 


This is the ration which the Farmosa Farms is 
feeding to their high-producing dairy cows and 
also to dry cows and calves: 
Corn Gluten Feed.400 Ibs. Cottonseed Meal. . .200 Ibs, 
Corn and Cob.....800lbs. Salt ............ .. 16 lbs. 
Ground Oats......400lbs. Steamed Bone Meal 16 lbs. 
Linseed Meal......100lbs. Charcoal Flour.... 4lbs. 
Tens of thousands of other good feeders are feeding a 
Corn Gluten Feed ration because Corn Gluten Feed sup- 
plies digestible protein, mineral matter, and vitamines at 
lowest cost. 


Big Records With Poultry 
Poultry Raisers get better results with Corn Gluten 
Feed in the mash for developing layers or feeding for 
market. Mr. J. C. Dunn of Waterford, Conn., produces 
cockerels that weigh nearly seven pounds—dressed—with 
a Corn Gluten Feed ration. 


Ask For This Good Book 


“The Gospel of Good Feeding” is a new book of 64 
Pages. It contains twenty-eight very successful ratiens, 
If you have not received a copy write for it today. ° 


Ask for Bulletin 5- Q 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 Seuth La Salle St., Chicago, Ii 
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9 Gluten Feed Rations 
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For Your Fall Plowing Outfit! 


Whatever you require in a plow put on or taken off in 5 seconds 
ou’ ll find it in the E-B Line. The without tools, 

B Plow family is complete— The illustration shows our famous 

walking plows, sulky and gang £.B Power-Lift Plow for use with 


plows, disc plows, heavy tractor < 
6 and a special Fordson plow. iaman — so pope 


plow bottoms include both raises or low 
steel and chilled in wide variety to arama. 
handle any soil. The E-B Model K 15-25 Tractor 
Every E-B plow hitched to an E-B plow makes an 


combines the high- 
est standards of plow satisfaction— 


ideal plowing outfit. Plenty of re- 
ease of handling, light draft and 
durabil: The riding 


serve power for peak loads. 


ity. ond woraes new features. Get the facts a 
are equipped with Quick i an 
ble Shares, which can be k Tractor and plow. 


"Good Equipment Makes a Good Farmer Better” 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
FARM MACHINERY 


EMERSON -BRANTINGHAM, Rockford, HL, Dept. 23 
Send free booklet on plows—U walking, C) sulky, [i gang, 
— plow, ()‘2-in-1” Fordson glow, C) E-B Model 
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MS IOWA 


TOWA WORM POW- 


DER. 


Use 
IOWA 


REGULATOR 
After worming your 
IOWA 

ORM POWDER, 
IOWA REGULATOR 


igs with 


t?; 
Proved the best by Moye 
a generation of use ZN 


OU are due to make big money on your hogs this year unless deadly 

worms kill most of them! Worms cause 90% of hog losses. Play 
safe! Worm your pigs now with IOWA WORM POWDER—the SAN- 
TONIN WORM POWDER that has stood the test of over 25 years. 
Since 1900 we have made SANTONIN an indispensable ingredient of 
WORM POWDER. The quality has always been maintained 
regardless of what SANTONIN has cost us. The best authorities say 
that SANTONIN is the very best and only safe worm remedy. That is 
why IOWA WORM POWDER has been so istently ful. 
Hundreds of leading hog raisers have used no other worm remedy for 
years. 





Whether you think your pigs have worms or not, it will pay to worm 
them with IOWA WORM POWDER. Even though hogs are on clean 
pasture or in new hog lots, they can become badly infested with worms. 
IOWA WORM POWDER costs so little that it will pay you te WORM 
YOUR PIGS AT ONCE with IOWA THE SANTONIN WORM 
POWDER. 


should be fed to purify 


the blood and 
the poison from 


system. Ask us about 
IOWA REGULATOR. 


Necrotic 
Enteritis 


is now causing heavy 
losses in many herds. 
your 
NECRO 
write for one of our 


If you think 


hogs have 
expert hog men to 


clean 


IOWA WORM POWDER is easy to feed. It is a simple matter to 
worm your pigs with IOWA WORM POWDER, because you can give 
many pigs this sure, safe worm treatment at one time, Full directions 
with each package. We will help you, free of charge, if you want us to. 
Send the coupon, for full information about worming your pigs with 
IOWA WORM POWDER. 


Get this BOOKLET, FREE! 


To every hog raiser who sends this coupon, we will give absolutely free 
of charge, a 56-page booklet “‘HOG-OL-OGY” which contains authori- 
tative and valuable information about hogs and profitable hog raising. 
You ought to have one. 


the 


see 


ou at once. We will 


Ip you save your 
pigs for only a few 


cents per pig. 


IOWA STOCK 
Please send 


about worming my 
IOWA (THE SANTONIN) WORM POWDER, 


IOWA STOCK REMEDY CO., Jefferson,ia. 


Manufacturers of IOWA REMEDIES sold direct to the HOG RAISER. 
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information 


REMEDY CO., Jefferson, Iowa 
“HOG-OL-OGY” free, and full 
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the 
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PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


“The Cutter That Does Not Clog” 


ee JUR new feeding device is a great addi- 
tion,” writes E. M. Smith, Southboro, 
: Mass. Mr. Smith refers to our steel 
third roll and positive-action traveling apron which 
save one man and increase the capacity of the 
Cutter. “The machine is easy to get around and 
set up,” he continues, “and works with little power 
compared to other cutters.” 


_ If you have a silo, you need a Papec Cutter to fill it at th 
time and at least cost. There's a size to fit your power at a saunden 
makes the Papec the best buy in ensilage cutters. 
Write today for FREE Catalog 
ww |I)" 
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125 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. e, 
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What a 
University 
test proved 


Capacit y—size 
C, 17 to 30 tons 
per hour; power 
at 19 tons, .688 
H, P. per ton, 
running at only 
465 R. P.M, Less 
Power per tonthan 
ony other cutter 
bested. 





GE i] L SILO Broke a// Power Records 
FILLER at University Tests 


Its record proves our claim of Big Capacity—Low Speed— 
let it show you on your own farm. P 

Low speed means less power— 
longer life because less vibration. 

An all steel machine — steel 
boiler plate flywheel—can't burst 
—all gears inclosed and running in oil— 
absolutely self-feeding. The smoothest 
running cutter built. Give us thesizeand 
nameof your engine and we will tell you 
about the right size Gebl Cutter for your 
requirements, 











GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
4168. Water St. West Bond, Wis. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


the fariliar sound of the surf died down 
to a faint, half imagined whisper ming- 
ling with the rustling of the palms over- 
head, I experienced a certain discomfort, 
which persons given to harsh and un- 
qualified terms might have called fear. 
It seemed to me as if a very strong cord 
at the rear of my belt were jerking me 
back toward the inglorious safety of the 
camp. Fortunately, there came to me a 
vision of the three umbrellas and of Mr. 
Tubbs heroically exposing his devoted 
bosom to non-existent perils, and I re- 
solved that the superior smiles with 
which TIT had greeted Aunt Jane’s recital 
should not rise up to shame me now. I 
fingered my automatic and marched on 
up the hill, trying not to gasp when @ 
leaf rustled or a cocoanut dropped in the 
woods, 

There was little undergrowth between 
the crowding trunks of the cocoa palms. 
Far overhead their fronds mingled in a 
green thatch, thru which a soft light fil- 
tered down. Here and there the close 
ranks of the palms were broken by an 
outcropping of rock, glaring up hot and 
sunbeaten at a distant patch of the sky. 
The air of the forest was still and lan- 
guid, its heat tempered like that of a 
room with drawn blinds. 


I gained the summit of the ridge, and 
stood upon a bare rock platform, scant- 
ily sheltered by a few trees, large shrubs 
rather, with a smooth waxy leaf of vivid 
green. On the left rose the great mass 
of the peak. .From far above among its 
crags a beautiful foamy waterfall came 
hurtling down. Before me the ground 
fell away to the level of the low plateau, 
Or mesa, as we say in California, which 
made up the greater part of the island. 
Cutting into the green of this was the 
gleaming curve of a little bay, which in 
Mr. Shaw’s chart of the island showed 
slightly larger than our cove. Part of it 
was hidden by the shoulder of the peak, 
but enough was visible to give a beau- 
tiful variety to the picture, which was 
set in a silver frame of sea 

IT had not dreamed of getting a view 
so glorious from the little eminence of 
the ridge. Here was an item of news to 
take back to camp. Having with great 
originality christened the place Lookout, 
I turnéd to go. And as TI turned I saw a 
shape vanish into the woods. 

It wag an animal, not a human 
And it was light footed and swift 
noiseless—and it was white. It had, 
deed, every distinguishing trait of 
Cookie’s phantom pig Only it was not 
a pig. My brief shadowy glimpse of it 
had told me that. I knew what it was 
not, but what it was T could not, as [ 
stood there rooted, even guess, 


shape. 
and 
in- 


JOULD it attack me, or should T only 
\ die of fright? IT wondered if my 
neart were weak, and hoped it was, so 
that I should not live to feel the teeth 
of the unknown Thing sink in my flesh. 
T thought of my revolver, and after an 
infinity of time managed to draw it from 
the case. My fingers seemed at once 
nervelessly limp and woodenly rigid. This 
was not at all the dauntless front with 
which T had dreamed of meeting danger. 
T had fancied myself with my automatic 
making a rather pretty picture as a young 
Amazon—but T had now a dreadful fear 
that my revolver might spasmodically go 
off and wound the Thing, and then even 
if it had meditated letting me go, it cer- 
tainly would attack me. Nevertheless, I 
clung to my revolver ag to my last hope. 

T began to edge away crab-wise into 
the wood. Like a metronome I said to 
myself over and over, monotonously, 
Don’t run! Don't run! Dim legends 
about the power of the human eye floated 
thru my brain. tut how quell the crea- 
ture with my eye when I could not see 
it? As for the hopeless: expedient of 
screaming, I hadn't courage for it. I was 
silent, as T would fain have been invis- 
ible. Only my dry lips kept muttering 
soundlessly, Don’t run! Don’t run! 

T did not run. Instead, I stepped on a 
smooth surface of rock and slid downhill 
like a human toboggan until I fetched up 
against a dead log. I discovered it to be 
a dead log after a confused interval dur- 
ing which I vaguely believed myself to 
have been swallowed by an _ alligator. 
While the alligator illusion endured, I 
must have lain comatose and immovable. 
Indeed, when my senses began to come 
back I was still quite inert. I experi- 
enced that curious tranquillity which is 
said to visit those who are actually with- 
in the jaws of death. There I lay prone, 
absolutely at the mercy of the mysteri- 
ous white prowler of the forest—and I 
did not care. The whole petty business 
of living seemed a long way behind me 
now. 

Languidly at last I opened my 
Within three yards of me, in the 
rock-paved glade where I had 
stood the Thing. 

As softly as I had opened my eyes, I 
shut them. T had an annoyed conviction 
that they were deceiving me—a very un- 
worthy thing for-eyes to do that were 
soon to be closed in death. Again I lifted 
my lids. Yes, there it was—only now it 
had put an ear back and was sniffing at 
me with a mingling of interest and ap- 
prehension. 

The strange beast of the jungle was a 
white bull-terrier. 

Abruptly I sat up. 


eyes. 
open 
fallen, 


The terrier gave a 


| shivering, eager but afraid. 


| 

















startled sidewise bound, but paused agaig! 
and stood regarding me. 1 
“Here, pup! Here, pup! Nice, nigg” 
doggums!’’ I said, in soothing accents, 7 
The dog gave a low whine and stopg” 
I continued 
my blandishments. Little by little the 
forlorn creature drew nearer, until I pug” 
out a cautious hand and stroked his ears @ ( 
He dodged affrightedly, but presently 
crept back again. Soon his head wag 
against my knee, and he was devouring’ 
my hand with avid caresses. Some time, | 
before his abandonment on the island, hg” 
had been a well brought up and petted | 
animal. Months or years of wild life hag © 
estranged him from humanity, yet at™ 
the human touch the old devotion woke 
again. a 
The thing now was to lure him back tg 
camp and restore him to the happy sery. 4 
ice of his gods. I rose and picked up my | 
pistol, which had regained my confj- 
dence by not going off when I dropped it, | 
With another alluring, ‘‘Here, doggums!* 
I started on my way. He ghrank, trem. — 
bled, hesitated, then was after me with | 
a bound. So we went on thru the for.” 
est. AS we neared the camp the four. & 
footed castaway’s diffidence increased, [| 
had to pet and coax. But at last I wag 
able to bring him triumphantly across 
the Rubicon of the little stream, and 
marched him into camp under the ag. 
tounded eyes of Cookie. 


T SIGHT of the negro, the dog soft- 

ly growled and crouched against my 

skirt. Cookie stood like an effigy of 
amazement done in black and white. 

‘Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Miss Jinny,” he 
burst out at last, ‘‘am dat de ghos’-pig?” 

“It was, Cookie, but I changed him 
into a live dog by crossing my fingers, 
Mind your rabbit’s foot. He might eat 
it, and then very likely we’d have a ghost 
on our hands again. But I think he'll 
stay a dog for the present.”’ 

“Yo’ go ‘long, Miss Jinny,"’ said Cookie 
valiantly. “Yo’ think I scared of any” 
ghos’ what lower hissel to be a live white 
mong’ ol’ dog? Yere, yo’ ki-yi, yo’ bet- 
tah mek friends with ol’ Cookie, ‘cause 
he got charge o’ de grub. Yere’s a li? 
fat ma’ow bone what mebbe come off’n 
yo’ own grandchile, but yo’ ain’ goin’ to 
mind dat now yo’ is transformulated dis 
yere way.” And evidently the reincar- 
nate ghost-pig did not. 

With the midday reunion my hour of 
distinction arrived. The tale of the ghost 
pig was told from thé beginning by 
Cookie, with high tributes to my courage 
in sallying forth in pursuit of the phan- 
tom. Even those holding other views of ’ 
the genesis Of the white dog were amazed. 
at his presence ‘on the island. In spite of 
Cookie’s aspersions, the creature was no 
mongrel, but a thyroughbred of points, 
Not by any means a dog which some lit- 
tle South American coaster might have 
abandoned here when it put in for water. 
The most reasonable hypothesis seemed 
to be that he had belonged to the copra Hi 
gatherer, and wag for some reason left ill 
behind on his master’s But 





3 
! 


departure. 


who that had loved a dog enough to 
make it the companion of his solitude 
would go away and leave it? ‘The thing 
seemed to me incredible. Yet here, oth- —V 
erwise unaccounted for, was the corpo- C) 
real presence of the dog, 

I had named the terrier in the first ten eh 
minutes of our acquaintance. Crusoe teen 


was the designation 
presented to his new associates. It was 
good to see how swiftly the habits of 
civilization returned to him. Soon he 
was getting under foot and courting ca- 
resses as eagerly tho all his life he 
had lived on human bounty, instead of 
bringing down his own game in royal 
freedom. Yet with all his well-bred ge- 
niality there was no wondering of his al- 
legiance. I wag his undisputed queen and 
lady paramount. 

Crusoe, then, became a member of 
the party in good and regular standing— 
much more so than his mistress. Mr. 
Tubbs compared him not unfavorably 
with a remarkable animal of his own, 
for which the New York Kennel Club had 
bidden him name his own price, only to 
be refused with scorn. Violet tolerated 
him, Aunt Jane called him a dear weenty 
pettums love, Captain Magnus kicked 
him when he thought I was not looking, 
Cuthbert Vane chummed with him in 
frankest comradeship, and Mr. Shaw 
softened toward him to an extent which 
made me only murmur, Love me, love 
my dog—only reversed. Not that I in 
the least wanted to. be loved, only you 
feel it an impertinence in a person who 
so palpably does not love you to endeav-- 
or to engage the affections of your bull- 
terrier. 

As to Cookie, he magnanimously con- 
sented to overlook Crusoe’s dubious past [ 
as a ghost-pig, and fed him so liberally 
that the terrier’s lean and graceful form 
threatened to assume the contour of @ 
beer keg. 


by which he was 


as 





(Continned next week) 





CAUSE FOR JOY 

“What would your mother say, little 
boy,” asked the passerby, “if she heard 
you talking like that?’ 

“‘She’d be jolly pleased if she could hear 
me,’’ answered the boy. 

“How?” .. 

“Because she’s stone deaf.” _ = 
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osu- & 
3> AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says— 

“The question of bobbed hair 
is, after all, a fight between the 
barbers and the hairpin manu- 
facturers.”’ 
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TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 





















Don’t take the chance of a loss on 
your herd of pigs. Insure the high- 
soft. = market price by protecting 
them from the terrors of Hog- 
























































































































t my Cholera. Your neighbors may have 
vy of an outbreak of Cholera. INSURE 
YOUR HERD BY THE PROPER 
ae USE OF SERUM AND VIRUS. 
te Your Veterinarian will inform 
ven you as to the best time to vaccinate. ; u e yes are ul t 
eat Ask Him About Sioux aie ( 
hae Falls Products : lee 
¢ in ba oon s1Zes, too 
‘i SIOUX FALLS SERUM and VIRUS Contest closes August 23.so send your i 
okie Produced by | postcard right away. 
any 7 | In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be ; 
bet SIOUX FALLS uA —« UCKEYE TIRES, built and guaranteed by Kelly- 
ause a Springfield, offer generous mileage at low firs#cost. 
WP DID HIS BEST 1 ee toe oe ; 
offs SERUM co. ph’ wale shims dae tie cee In low-pressure sizes as well as the regular cord 
ais SIOUX FALLS al at gata a anak alacant line, Buckeyes will stand up and deliver service. 
chaplain. y - e 
car- PMN Cong “Yes, I did,” replied the convict. | Buckeyes are full size, full ply tires, intended for 
e “Ah, but you should have fought a F . . ¥ * 
r of little harder and you would not be here the man who wants good, dependable tires but who 
— se ee does not need the extra service he would get from the 
y one > bes ) . ster. z ‘ yc 
rage took seven policemen to get me to thes regular, higher-priced Kelly line. 
none atom” See the Kelly dealer. He can sell you Buckeyes 
se ae ey Ae ati prices that will save you money. 
e of | A group of workmen at lunch hour 
3 no = | were discussing evolution and the origin z ° 
nts, —. | of man, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
lit- ‘i + j One of the party remained silent, when 250 W : 57th Str et New Vork 
1ave pot sal | a companion turned to him and demanded est e 
iter, | his opinion. 
med eee “I ain’t going to say,” he replied dog- 4 
opra grains | gedly. “I remember as how Henry 
left = Flevate | Green and me threshed that all out once 
But grain | before, an’ it’s settled, s’far’s I'm con- 
| to = Bag grain |} cerned.” 
irs. t | “But what conclusion did you arrive Built by Kelly-Springfield _ 
ning at?” fh * ee eee ies wee a 
oth- ~—With MANSON CAMPBELL’S “Well, we didn’t-arrive at the same _ 
rpo- | conclusion. Henry, he arrived at the . 
CHATHAM MILL | hospital, an’ I at the police station.” 
ten This is America’s most widely known Fanning Mill. Han- 
dies a wider variety of grain, performs more ope rations, eee 
1808 does better work, turns easier. Now manufactured ex- OH, SO CLEVER 
was clusive] us and sold direct from factory to farm. ad 
Rearly bal 2 q million fn pee. Will pay for itselfinasingle | Darling, I will lay my fortune at your 
was season from increased yields. Made an two —, — or | feet.” 
be ivee-doemeteakeey prises.” ee | “Oh, but you haven't got a large for- 






tune,”’ she whispered. Cash. £, 0. b. factory 


A S Co. “No, but it wilk look large beside those » f. 0. b. fact 
; — 500-lbs. capacit 
ic | Brown lyncnScort tiny feet” | oCapeciey 





























































































| of 618 MAIN ST. MONMOUTH, ILL. (5) yare% 
r ! 7 
— WE SHIP IN 10 ors 8 LS) OR REFUND 5 PER CENT ~ FLATTERY $ 90 
al- = Sunday School Superintendent (a coun- | —— tip beam 
and try doctor): ‘‘Now, children, who can tell ; won't bend 
: FO R | N F LA M E D J 0 | | T $ me what we must do to get to heaven?” Cash, f. o. b. factory Easy-reading 
of | Bright Boy: ‘We have to die first.” 1000-Ibs. capacity wn no 
‘ge Absorbine will reduce in- Superintendent: “Quite right, but oman 
Mr. flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, what must we do before we die?” | 
ibly bruises, soft bunches, Quickly Bright Boy: “Get sick and send for 9 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, you.’’—Ex. y¥ in 
wn . . 
had fistula and infectedsores. Will —_——. | ou re u ness 
, to not blister or remove hair. You N ONE AT A TIME | $i d hi 
ited can work horse while using. A youth who had reached the stage at or pro t— you nee t 1s scale 
nty $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, which his voice was changing went into 
ked Send for book 7-8 free. a grocery. In a deep voice he demanded Only the farmer whoisin business for withthe aid of theFairbanks Portable. 
ing, From our files: a antain roots te @ sack of flour, then his voice changing | his healthcan get alongwithoutagood Checkby weight the yield of your cows. 
in to treatment so quickly. Will not suddenly to a high pitch, he added “and a | portable scale. Butthemanwhofarms Usethisscaleahundred timesa week for 
wire be without Absorbine. pound of butter. Bs for profit knowsl.cneedsascaletohelp themany weighing jobsaroundthefarm. 
lich Just a minute, please,” said the clerk, him tell what is profit and what is loss : : 
ove BS '@) RR be 7 N: “JT can’t wait on both of you at once.” P ‘ ; ‘ It is built for service—like all Fair- 
in BS MARK REG.U.5.PAT.OFF err When youareselling,givegoodmeas- banks products—and will give youaccu- 
ho te YOUNG. Inc. 289 St. SS. NEEDED IN HER WORK ure—but let the Fairbanks scale keep _ rate weighing during lifetime use. The 
who Maid: “I feel terrible, mum, about los- you from giving away your profit. Weigh low price putsthis scale within thereach 
Sas ing my two front teeth.” what you buy —a scale will tell you of every farm. Hereis Fairbanks finest portable 
; ( j E M C IT Y —_—s Mistress: “Oh, you don’t look badly whether you get dollar for dollar value. scale at the lowest price in Fairbanks history, 
hi without them.” | Miz rations and fertilizers accurately | Ask your nearest Fairbanks-Morse dealer. 
aa BYTY TX) College Maid: “I don’t mind the looks so | F RB S sc 
~ 5 much, but they were my pillow-case 
ally lege eum . a AI ANK ALES 
} ———— teeth. | 
¢° : ——_ FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc., 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE aor one WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
Oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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present price 
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Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders nn 











Heavy hogs” 


Light hogs 
Pigs 





SHEEP—At Chicago mae 
| 174f 98 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool : at Boston} 139 91 


Light cow hides, at Chicago 91) 
GRAIN my 











At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No, 2 red 

On lowa Farms— 
ae 








a MILL-FEEDS 


Gottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee| 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 154) 107 
Bran, at Kansas City 113) 90 
Shorts, at Kansas ( ‘ity . |_ 90 


____HAY 7 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 135 94 
Ne, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 130) 111 
OTHER FARM F& PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago 140{. 91 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 101 86 
Cotton, at New York . 140) 78 
Eggs, at Chicago .. 128| 87 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
144] 91 
144 86 
218 113 
_ 198] _ 105 


~ {23/76 




















FUTURES—At Chicago 





Corn— 
September . 
December 

Oats— 
September 99) 103 
December 5} 103 

Wheat— 
September 
December 

Lard— 
September 
January 

Sides— 
September . 

INDUSTRIAL “PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville 96! 

Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 163 

Copper, at New York | 90 

Crude petroleum, at N. York 182 

Lumber—— 

Douglas fir (f. . Wash- 
ington) 171 

Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 

Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) 

Cement . 








PER FINANCIAL. 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of June .. 238 
Interest, 60 to 90 day | Paper, 
at New York ; 99 
Industrial stocks .. ’ 217 
Railroad stocks .... 104 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hand sin Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $11.49 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basis indicate a price of $11.57. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 17, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 126 per cent, grain 126 
per cent, livestock 91 per cent, lumber 
118 per cent, ore 125 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 118 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 
COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


about 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
38%c, week before 39c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27%c, week before 
27%c; ducks, last week 25¢c, week before 
28¢; fat hens, last week 24c, week before 
27, : spring chickens, last week 32ce, 
week be fore 37ec. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $16.47, week bhe- 
fore $17.30. Chicago—Last week $15.58, 
week beofre $15.50. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Chicago 


Med. and | heavy \ wt. beef 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week -+| 8.85] 9.5 
Week before ,........| 9.05] 9.€ 
Medium— 
Last week 8 
Week before s 
Common— 
Last week ool BABI FY. 
Week before -63] 7.2 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week --| 9.63[10.33 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle—— 
Heifers 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows - 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week st 6.65 
Week before 6.65) 
Canners and cutters— | 
Last week 3.50] 3.05 
Week before 3°88] 3.3 
Stockers and feeders— | 


9.60] 9.95 
9.75/10.20 
5] 8.¢ 
63 


9.80 
9.92]10.55| 9.95 


8.47 
8.65 


8.94) 8.16 
9.42) 8.34 


6.88) 6.00 
7.13} 6.13 


8.88 
8.92 


7.80 


7.00 
7.00 














FARM LAND—lowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 





Last week 
Week 
Cows and 


Week _ before. 








Heavy | (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 2. 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week 7” 
Week before 

Smooth and rough heavy 

packing sows (250 Ibs. 

up— 
Last 
Week 

Pigs (130 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 

Last week 
Week _before 


. up)— 


Ibs.)— 


| 
week ,00110,05110. $ 
ae 10.30/10. 


down)— 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 13.63]138.93} 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week | 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week - +++ {10.38/11.38]/10.38 
Week before 10.38]11.63/10.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week pintaieners r »25} 5.75 
Week before 5.38] 5.75] 5.25 


10.38 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 























Mixed clover, 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 50 
Week before | 24.00 

Alfalaf, choice— 
Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, N 
Last 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week’ before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week - -|11.50/13.75 
Week before .. 11.50)13.75 

Oat straw— 

Last week ° -50 po 11 
}10 


13.50) 23.00 
14.00\2 23 -00 


/16. polt9.75| 
116.00/19. 


ee 
115.50/18.5 








} 
| 





Kansas City 
Des Moines 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....} .86% 
Week before ..| .82% 17% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .85%| .8% 79% 
Week before ..| .81 é 76% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....| .82% 17% 
74% 


801% 











Last 
Week 
tarley 
Last 
Week 
Rye 
Last week ,.. 
Week before ..}1.07 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week - - {1.44% 11.36% 
Week before .. 1.4114}1.36 


FEEDS 


Week. before ..| .78% 
Oats— | 

week ..... ‘on AB 3914 
before ..| .42° 4 39 


week ....) .72 
before ..} .71 


.|1.08% 





1.37% /1 
L37Yeil 




















* 
“ 

~ 

ct 


oO 





| Milwaukee 

' Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 
| Chicago 


28.00 
28.00 


35.00 
35.00 


+ {26.00 
- 126.00 


Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last week... ./26.25 
Week before. ./26.25 

Hominy feed— 
Last week....}29.50 aa 
Week before. ./28.50]... 

Linseed meal— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Cottonseed meal 

(41 per cent) 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Tankage— 

Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Gluten— 

Last week.... poseepeseraeae 

__ Week before. .j... sees! eee 183.75 

~ *Quotations at Des” "Wialine s in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


| 
week..../25.50/2 
before. .|25.75 


ae 
bobs 

= NS 
353 AS 
as 


IN 


to ne 


49.75 
48.50 


37.00 
37.00 


70.00 
70.00 


eeeee 

















| 


Per cent of 


Par value 
Present 
price 

par 





British sterling ex- | | | 
change | | | 
Last week ....... 1$4.867 |$4.865 | 
Week before 1.862 | 
French franc— 
Last week 0% a 1 
Week before | 1 


H 


4. 
1. 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1956, 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are 4% per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.16 per cent. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at 
light native cow hides at 
home grown clover 


Boston is 41e, 
Chicago 14%%c, 
seed at Toledo $22, 
and cotton at New York 19.3e. lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 69c, 
oats 33%c, wheat $1.25. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
July were 9,656,000 pounds, as compared 
with 9,266,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 6,542,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the third 
week in July were 7,912, odo pounds, as 
compared with 10,099,000 pounds the week 
before and 10,892, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
July were 6,268,000 bushels, as compared 
with 7,940,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,478, 000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the third 
week in July were 222,000 bushels, as 
compared with 110,000 bushels for the 
week before and 85,000 bushels for the 


same week last year. 
the third week in 
bushels, as compared with 1,177, 000 
els' the week before and 1,880, 000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog priecs are 92 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 79 per 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 

THOGS 





Receipts at 
Chicago 
Receipts at 
other mkts. 
price 








Te GAG AD Vicceceacuce 
June 11 to 17 .. 
June 18 to 24 
June 25 to July 1... 
omy’ 2to 8. 
July 8 to 

July 14 to 2 

July 22 to 2 


-—| Chicago 


—e 
za 


eeeee 








June 4 to 
June 11 to 
June 18 to 2 
June 25 to 
July 2 to 
July 8 to 
July 14 to 2 
July 22 to 28 





*SHEEP 
May 28 to June 3 
June 11 to 17 
June 18 to 24 
June 25 to 
July 2 to 8 
July 8 to 14 
July 14 to 21... 
July 22 to 28 








*LAMBS 
May 28 to June 3 
June 11 to 17 
June 18 to 24 .. ‘ 
June 25 to July ‘te tae 
July 2 to 
July_ 8 to 14 
July 14 to 
July 22 to 
~“*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices 


LIBRARIES ON WHEELS 


“What will you have today,” politely 
inquires the man at the door as he dis- 
plays his wares, “some nice fresh novels, 
a good thick biography, a few flavory 
short stories or a tender piece of verse?” 

For this, according to the American 
Library Association, is the latest house- 
hold convenience—the public library on 
wheels bringing its service to your door. 
The book man drives a special truck that 
is virtually a sectional book case on 
wheels. In it he carries a selection of 
books which he has made after learning 
his ‘‘route’’ and the desires of the people 
he meets. If he doesn’t have a volume 
wanted he takes his patron’s order and 
mails the book at once or brings it to 
him on the next trip. 

Altho originated in 1905 in Washington 
county, Maryland, book trucks have not 
been employed to any extent until recent 
years. Now with a survey of library 
service conducted by the library associa- 
tion which reveals that forty-five per 
cent of the population of the United 
States and Canada is without access to 
libraries—the figure running up to eighty- 
three per cent for rural residents—librar- 
ians are turning to the book truck as one 
of the chief means by which the coun- 
try’s store of books may be mobilized and 
placed within the convenience of all. 

The widest use for the ‘‘motorized li- 
brary” is the rural districts. Logans- 
port, Elkhart and Rochester are three of 
fine Indiana towns which send books in- 
to the country. Similar work is done by 
Portland, Oregon, Durham, S. C., Clarkes- 
dale, Miss., and several other cities. 

Recently the lowa Library Association 
has equipped a book truck and started it 
on a tour of the state to demonstrate the 
service. It is hoped eventually to have 
such a truck in every county. Country- 
wide appreciation of the need is indicated 
by a group of representative farm women 
who recently met in Chicago to define 
the greatest needs of farm women. Of 
thirty-nine wants, ‘more libraries” head- 
ed the list. 




















are for fat beef steers. 


ALFALFA LAMBS AND EWES TOP 
MARKET 
Recently lambs and the ew 
them from the Arkansas 
secutheast Colorado have 
Kansas City market. 
called alfalfa lambs 
raised and fattened on alfalfa pasture 
with a light corn ration. Ewes with 
teeth so poor as to be unsatisfactory for 
lamb raising under range conditicns are 
generally used. This method of handling 
has proven highly satisfactory. The 


es that raised 
river valley in 
been topping the 
These lambs are 
because they are 





lambs become fat by mid-summer and 
the ewes make highly desirable killers. 
Both lambs and ewes are superior for 
killing purposes over those raised on the 
range. This method of handling and dis- 
posing of ewes past being useful for range 
use is rapidly on the increase. 








Exports of oats for 
July were 1,009,000 — 
bush. ; 
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" WALLACES’ FARMER, August 6, 1926 
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FRESH FROM THE 








IOWA 


Northwestern—Pocahontas County, July 
3i—We have had rainy weather the past 
week and the total rainfall in some locali- 
ties is as much as four inches. Threshing 


has commenced. Corn much improved 
since the rains, but much of it was fired 
badly and tasseled very short. Late po- 


tatoes, gardens and apples much benefited 
by rains. All livestock in fair condition, 
—F. Bloudil. 

Eastern—Clinton County, July 31—Oats 
are cut and shocked; lots of rust in them. 
Threshing started last Monday. The yield 
is below normal. Corn 1s about two weeks 
late, but is growing fast. Early potatoes 
a good crop. Hay a small crop. Corn 75 
cents, oats 35 cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 
26 cents.—J. P. Clausen. 


Northern—Hancock County, July 31— 
Oats all in the shock; some threshing 
done; running around 60 bushels for oats 


and about 40 bushels for barley. A big 
rain has put a stop to threshing for a few 


days, but is good for corn and will help 
late potatoes. New seeding about all 
killed out. Pastures short.—E. D. Ham- 


mon. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 30— 
Harvesting finished, threshing started. 
An average crop of average quality small 


gain, has been awfully dry; corn very 
backward, pastures dry and bare. Sev- 
eral days during harvest that the ther- 
mometer went well above. 100. Corn suf- 
fered, rolled badly, and every field re- 
ceived its quota of white plume. A nor- 


mal crop of normal quality of corn would 





seer at this writing as an impossibility, 
altho we had a rain last night that will 
give the corn a drink for which it has 
been suffering for weeks.—E. A. McMil- 
line. 

Central—Tama County, July 30—The 
past two weeks was hot and dry. This 
week a little rain did some good for the 
new seeding and pastures but very litle 
for the corn. Thetcorn is beginning to 
tassel, the stocks will be short. Harvest 


is over and some are threshing. Oats are 
about one-half crop. Barley some: better. 


Winter wheat going about 30 bushels in 
some places. The present light rains 
have helped the new seeding. Rape sowed 
in corn is up but needs more rain. Fruit 
crops are only fair. Hog prices are about 
the ‘same as two weeks ago. No cattle 
being shipped.—H. L. Schwartz. 
Central—Poweshiek County, July 30— 


few days have been a 
Corn needed it badly. 
The early corn is earing. The threshing 
is just commencing. Oats are light and 
yield is not high. Hogs are doing well, as 
there is lots of feed. Some disease is 
prevalent. Pastures are dry beyond words. 
The rains will not be of great benefit, but 
will help, however. Cream 36 cents, eggs 
24 cents.—Alvin Mann, 

Central—Hardin County, July 30—The 
drouth was entirely broken yesterday af- 
ternoon by a rainfall of two inches—the 
first real rain sinee the middle of May. 
Corn will make a fair crop, tho the stalks 
are short. The bulk of the corn is tas- 
seling at shoulder high. Threshing started 
in several rings; yield from 30 to 50, with 
a test of 24 to 32. Wheat and barley 
scarce, but good quality. Hay all put up 
in fine condition but light yield. Stock in 
pasture thin. This rain will benefit late 
potatoes and a great deal of garden. Some 
Sweet corn to eat. Pastures and mea- 
dows will improve now.—A. R. Calkins. 

Southwestern—Cass County, July 30— 
Two very good rains now within the last 
week make things look very much better. 
Threshing is in full swing and grain ig 
turning out remarkably well considering 
the drouth of the spring. Oats making 
35 to 45 bushels and wheat around 40. 
Early corn was badly damaged before the 
rain came, but the late corn ought to be 
4 good crop now. The rains will help the 
Pastures and late gardens wonderfully. 
Lots of apples, but they are generally a 
little small, but of good quality.—J. Z. H. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, July 
20—The dry spell has been broken; we 
had heavy rains on the 27th, 28th and 
2th. Corn is starting to shoot ears. A 
few jobs of threshing done. Every one is 


The rains the past 
great help to crops. 


ready to thresh as soon as it is dry 
enough. The newly worked roads are 
heavy going. Stock healthy. Pastures 


have been short, but recent rains will 
help. Top hogs $12.60, sows $9.60, oats 29 
cents, corn 55 to 68 cents, eggs 21 to 27 
cents.—C, H. 

Western—Ida County, July 30—With so 
many neighborhood threshing outfits, 
quite a number have finished threshing, 
and from what has been done we report 
the following: Barley 50 per cent, oats 60 
ber cent of an average yield. The hot, 
ary weather has hurt the corn, but the 
extent of the damage can’t be determined 
at present. The weather from now on 
will have a good deal to do with the yield. 
~—John Preston. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, July 30— 
reshing has begun and grain is turning 


"Ss 








out better than expected. Oats running 
20 to 50 bushels, wheat 20 to 25. We have 
been having some very hot, dry weather, 
which was favorable for harvesting. Hay 
was put up without any rain. Corn has 
been hurt considerably by the heat and 
drouth. The crop is very uneven and 
spotted in growth, and about two weeks 
late for this time of year. Have been 
having several showers the past week, 
which are delaying threshing, but are 
fine for corn, pastures, etc. Blackberries, 
gardens and truck crops have suffered 
from drouth, but will be helped to some 
extent by the recent rains.—C. L. Duncan, 
Central—Dallas County, July 30—A good 
soaking rain has materially helped corn, 
pastures and gardens; but may do some 
damage to unthreshed grain. Dry weath- 
er has damaged corn some. Threshing is 
about half done. Wheat yielding about 
20 bushels on an average; oats, 35 to 40; 
quality excellent. Pastures are short, 
New seeding. light. Considerable losses 
among young pigs from several 
Heavy hogs about all gone. Old corn is 
scarce; 69 cents at elevator. Oats 30 
cents, wheat $1.26. Apples plentiful. Gar- 
den stuff scarce and late.—H. C. Flint. 


causes, 


Northern—Franklin County, July 30— 
One and one-fourth inches of rain the 
afternoon of July 28 was more than all 


we have had since June 13. Early plant- 
ed potatoes and hay only one-half crop 
and pastures brown and bare. Corn about 
one-half tasseled and very short. Thresh- 
ing nicely started and oats yielding 30 to 
50 bushels, but of light weight.—James T. 
Thorp. 

Central—Poweshiek 
Threshing machines started; oats light, 
one-third of a crop. Timothy cutting 
nearly done, and very light. I only saw 
two heavy pieces. Oats rusty. Have 
been having plenty of rain lately; raining 
today. Not much wheat. Hay only one- 
third of a crop, Corn is tasseling.— 
Pv. As W. 


County, July 30 


Eastern—Dubuque County, July 30— 
Prequent heavy showers and warm 
weather are bringing on the corn very 
fast; also helping pastures and late po- 
tatoes. <A lot of oats remains to be cut 
and some hay. Oats are lodging pretty 
badly; good crop in some places, other 
fields very light. Karly potatoes are 
blighted.—A, A. Hallett. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 30— 
Two fine rains this week; came just in 
time to do lots of good. Threshing is 


somewhat delayed, but the rain was bad- 
ly needed. Corn is badly damaged by the 
drouth, but will recover some now. Small 
grain is good in quality, but yield is ‘not 
large. The brown, dead pastures are re- 
covering some since the rains.—J. W. N. 

South-Central—Mahaska Sounty, July 
30—Oat threshing is in full swing. Oats 
are only fairly good this year, yielding 
on the average between 30 and 40 bushels. 
Wheat is of a good quality and is also 
yielding well, but very little of it. We 
had a much-needed rain Wednesday. It 
has also rained again today. Corn was 
getting to the place where it was being 
hurt by the dry weather. It is extreme- 


Iv short this year, ranging all the way 
from hip to shoulder high. It seems that 
most of the clover that was seeded with 


the oats has been killed out. Second crop 
that was cut just before the rains looking 
fine.—L. S. 


Southwestern—Mills County, July 30— 
Some very hot weather the past week 
with the dry weather is telling on the 


corn, which is at the critical stage. <A 
light rain yesterday afternoon, covered a 
portion of the county giving a little re- 
lief. Farmers are very busy rushing the 
threshing along, the oats are only a fair 
crop. Fall Wheat, however, is good and 
the quality is most excellent, testing 
above 60 pounds per bushel. Pastures 
are very short and dry. It looks as tho 
many would have to commence the feed- 
ing of stock on pasture. The water sit- 
uation is a problem to some, the small 
streams and sloughs are the driest I have 
ever seen them.—0O. C. Cole. 


Northwestern—Clay County, July 29~— 
Weather very warm. A good, hard rain 
the nights of the 28th and 29th helped the 
corn, which was starting to fire in some 
fields and was much needed for the pas- 
tures. The second cutting of alfalfa was 
about half the usual crop. Threshing 
is starting in most neighborhoods, and 
oats are turning out well. Early oats are 
heavy, but late varieties running some- 
what light. Potatoes are not doing much 
and it looks like another short crop. New 
oats 34 cents, cream 38 cents, eggs 23 
cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 29 
—Hot weather and showers have brought 
the corn along rapidly the past week. 
Most fields are beginning to tassel. How- 
ever, the corn crop will fall short of last 
year by 15 to 20 per cent. Oats are all 
cut and threshing has just started. Oats 
were damaged by rust and will be a light 
crop. Second crop of clover is coming 





well. Pastures are good for this time of 
year.—Irwin W. Atwood, 

Southeastern—Wapello County, July 28 
—Had a good rain last Wednesday and 
are having a rain again today. Threshing 
started one week ago yesterday. Some 
machines just started Monday. Evenings 
have been cool. Wheat has been averag- 
ing as low as eight bushels per acre to as 
high as thirty bushels.—Ralph McFadden, 

Southeastern—Washington County, July 
27—Temperature moderate. Oats in the 
shock. Threshing begins this week. Corn 
tasseling and silking. Stalks rather un- 
der usual height. Pastures dry. Hogs 
going to market at from 10 to 14 cents.— 
J. J. MeConnell, 

Central—Hamilton County, July 24— 
Had a fine rain of about one-inch the 
night of the 28rd which will do wonders 
for the corn, but at that we can’t expect 
much corn. Threshing commenced here 
list Thursday and will be in full swing 
this week. Small grain is just a fair 
crop. Hay all in, about half crop Pac- 
tures very short.—J. W. N. 

Southwestern—Page County, July 23— 
A gentle two-inch rain would be a great 
benefit to corn just now. Harvest is past 
and threshing is being pushed to a speedy 
conclusion in this neighborhood, Yield 
of wheat 15 to 40 bushels; oats from 20 to 
70 bushels.—B. F. Badger. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 
Wheat threshing will be about over this 
week. The yield is running from 10 to 
25 bushels, mostly around 15; oats from 5 
to 40 bushels. All fields of oats were very 
thin this year. The last few days of hot 
southwest winds have hurt the corn bad- 


22 


ly. One farmer estimates the damage at 
26 per cent. A good many stalks have 
the top leaves burned by the heat. There 


chinch bugs in the 
corn fields too, and that helps to make 
the fields look poorly. Potatoes here are 
a fair crop and retail at 45c a peck.— 
Charles M. Turner. 


are a great many 


ILLINOIS 

Western—McDonough County, July 31— 
A good general rain yesterday and last 
night will do much good to corn and 
grass. Corn two weeks behind, Not many 
fields in full tassel. Stalks short; not 
reoted well. Threshing not half done. 
Wheat averages 15 to 35 bushels, oats 40 


to 60. Lots of rust in wheat. Wheat 
$1.32, oats 35 and 36 cents, corn 70 cents, 
Good crop of fruit. Spring seeding of 
grass good.—W. M. Dailey. 
Eastern—Champaign County, June 30— 
We are having real corn weather, but a 
little too dry. Some oats threshed; mak- 
ing around 50 bushels per acre; but all 
are not that good. Having scattered 
showers, but no general rain. Pastures 


getting short.—A. M. Gale. 

Central—Peoria County, July 30—Corn a 
good color; commencing to tassel, An inch 
of rain a week ago gave us moisture 
enough for the present. Wheat and oat 
threshing just commenced; yield varies; 
wheat up to bushels, oats up to 60 
bushels. Timothy hay all up. Some late 
corn just laid by. A small amount of first 
crop clover cut for seed.—Cal Nickeson, 

Southeastern—Wabash County, July 30 
—Very dry; worse than last year; in fact, 
the driest in thirty years. Corn in very 
bad condition. Won't make fodder if it 
doesn’t rain soon. Young clover nearly all 
dead. Pastures bare. Wheat a good 
yield with a fine quality, testing as high 
as 65 pounds. Oats short, yield fair, qual- 
ity good. Hogs scarce. A few colts: 
more mares bred this spring than any 
year in the last fifteen. Fruit small. 
Blackberries dried on _ briers. Stock is 
healthy; so are the people.—C. E. Courter, 

Central—Pratt County, July 29—Oat 
harvesting completed. A fair amount of 
straw, but few oats. First field threshed 
made 22 bushels per acre. Corn looks 
fair, but is late and needs a good soaking 
rain, as the torrid weather of the past 
several days has rapidly dried up thé 
moisture. Pastures about burned up. 
Very little clover in the stubble fields.— 
Robert M. Walker. 


35 


MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, July 30—Haying 
about completed, with a large part of it 
baled and stored in barns. Quite a little 
sold to the southern trade. Oat yield poor. 
Wheat uneven, with few crops exceeding 
25 bushels. Corn very promising, but in 
need of rain, of which we have had none 
too much for three weeks. Prices of fat 
cattle and hogs are far from what feeders 
anticipated when this livestock was put 
on feed last winter and spring.—W. D. 
Wade. 

Northwestern—Clinton County, July 30 
—Very warm weather. A little dry here; 
we need rain. No threshing done yet. 
Corn being laid by. Some wheat and oats 
not going to be threshed; much was 
mown.—J. O. Metcalf. 


Northern—Adair County, July 31—We 








are having warm weather along with 
some showers. Most of the corn had 
begun to suffer for rain. There is lots 
of late corn around here. A few are stil] 
plowing corn. Threshing has begun with 
oats making an average of 15 bushels per 
acre. The bulk of the hay is up.—Earl 
Watkins, 
Northwestern—Nodaway 
26—Very dry. Corn is now beginning to 
fire. Threshing started this week. Oats 
will not yield very heavily. Wheat is fair 
quality; not many acres out. Pastures 
are very good yet and cattle look good, 
but flies are bad. Eggs 22 cents, cream 


County, July 


34 cents. Hogs are on the bum. Cattle 
weak,—W. F. K. 
MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, July 30— 
A three-inch rain last night insures @ 
corn and late potato crop. Oats and bare 
ley in the shock. Some wheat eut. Bar- 
ley a very good crop. Oats only one-half 
crop and spring wheat still less. In this 
county twine orders were cut in half, 
Late sown flax promises a big crop. Sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa short; selling for $25 
a ton. Wild hay very short.—Charles H. 
Carlson, 


Southern—Freeborn County, July 29—~ 
We had a nice rain last night, which will 
be of much benefit to the corn and pas- 
tures. Much of the small grain is cut and 
is damaged by the extremely hot weather 
and by rust. Co-operative creamery paid 
45 cents for June butterfat. Oats are 36 
cents, corn is 65 cents, veal is $10.50, 
lambs are $11.50, hogs are $12.30, eggs are 
24 cents, hens are 19 cents, and spring 
chickens are 24 cents.—James P. Goslee, 

Central—Crow Wing County, July 24.— 
In this part of Minnesota we haye pros- 
pects for a good potato crop, also pros- 
pects for a fair corn crop; small grain 
very uneven; some fields being average 
while others very poor, Hay crop very 
short. Harvest will begin next week.—C, 
N. Hoffa. 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, July 28.— 
Most of the wheat has been thrashed at 
this time; yield mostly from 20 to 46 
bushels to the acre. Most all farmers 
either cutting oats or have it done. Have 
had no rains lately and the ground ia 
getting awful dry. Pastures are getting 
dry and short in some places. Corn lok- 
ing good in black ground, but hill ground 
corn i in general small. Some alsike 
clover cut for seed.—-Noel B, Rickert. 


MORE SCOTCH! 

It was at the seaside, and Sandy had 
just stretched himself on the beach when 
Mac came up. ‘‘Will you come for a sail, 
Sandy?” he asked, 

“No. I've just had a guid dinner for 
twa-and-saxpence, and I’m no takin’ the 
risk.” 
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if you and your neighba 
7 harvest 30 po 


The Appleton Husker and Shredder nearly 
doubles the feed end fertilizer value of 
your corncrop. By saving the valuable 
stover you save time, cut labor costs 
improve your land and utilize 100% of 
your corn. Because of its clean husking, 
thorough separating and big capacity,the 
Appletonisthe modern and efficient way 4 
of getting most profits from your crop. 

Increases Corn Profits 37% 
Send for Illustrated Booklet A. If 
you and your neighbors raise 30 acres 
of corn it will help you to add 37 








The Appleton, the first successful husker, 
offers such unique features that we guat- 
antee it to do more and better work than 
any other husker of equal size. A size for 
every farm. Write today —Booklet M. 
ADDRESS NEAREST BRANCH — 
APPLETON MFG. CO., Batavia, Ill. 
Omaha Columbus Minneapolis 
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DULE OF | RATES: 























No. Words No. Insertions __ 
. - 

$3.20 |$4.80 |$6. “0 

3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 

3.52 | 6.28 | 7.04 

3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 

3.84 5.76 | 7.68 

4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 

4.16 | 6.2A | 8.32 

4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 

4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 

32 } 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 

. | 4.80 | 7.2 9. 60 

No ddvertisement tor less than $1.60 


accepted, Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your adverti sement, 











RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 





A FIRST mortgage public utility bond 

netting over 6 per cent. A very attrac- 
tive investment, Write for descriptive 
eircular. Jas. A. Cummins & Co., Equit- 


able Bidg., Des vaste 
WRITH for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill ° Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa 
WE OFFE R Mercy Fisapitall “Des 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. : 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, lowa. : 


DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 


FOR SALE—Litter, ten weeks, cross be- 
tween pedigreed Ne ,wfoundland and St. 
Bernard; fine, husky fellows, kind that 
make best watch dogs; price, male, $15; 
female, $10. Frank W. Karnik, Calmar, 
Towa. R. No, 2. 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Box 66. 


Iowa, 
ENGLISH one 


Moines, 








"year ~old, 
males $4.75, 
351, Spring- 





Shepherds, 

trained to work $12 pups; 
females $3. J. Isaksen, Box 
fie} inn. 





black and 


RAT TERRIER pups; one 
white male, $6; one black female, $4; 
weight, 8 pounds. Emil Zurcher, Farm- 


ersburg, Iowa. 








AIREDALE pups, from Oorang parent 
stock; real watch dogs and hunters; 
males, "$10; females, $8. E. M. Wogen, 
Towa. S. 
PUPS— satisfaction guaranteed. Reg. po- 
lice $15.00; Collie-Shepherds. Heelers 


with nerve. Males and spayed females. 
ilbur Day, Brighton, Iowa. 

BHETLAND ponies; fancy breeding and 
quality. Horse colts, $20 and $35 while 

they last. Carts, $20. Brooks Pony Farm, 

Belmond, Iowa. tal 

HUNDRED hunting hounds: buy early; 
catalog. Kaskaskennels, FW-22, Her- 
ki, 


I. 
FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 

SPLENDID opportunity in southern Cali- 

fornia to establish a home on a few 
acres that will insure you a good living in 
a delightful country. Lands reasonable, 
terms easy. Crops best suited for differ- 
ent localities well proved. Efficient. mar- 
keting organizations. A climate you will 
like—enjoyable twelve months open sea- 
gon. Seaside and mountain resorts easily 
reached over wonderful roads. [lustrated 
folder free. C. L. Seagraves, General Col- 
onization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 910 Ry. 
Bxch., Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA farms tn sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertistng Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 

COLORADO 

FOR SALE—Section 11, Arapahoe county, 

Colorado; seven miles east of Denver; 
one mile from Strasburg; $22.50 an acre; 
liberal terms. O. O. Hummel, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


























IOWA 
FOR northern fowa improved farm bar- 
gains, Mitchell and adjoining counties, 
on easy terms, write, F. W. Kruger, Lit- 
tle Cedar, Iowa 
FOR SALE—At eight thousand dollars re- 
duction for sixty days, one of the best 
corn and hog farms in Iowa. J. F. Gay, 
Laporte City, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
ou in touch with a market for farm 
that can be reached in no other way. 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 
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*“Kavert eine « odors, ° 


cuts hada corres 








Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columos., — 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
are counted es part of the adver- 
tisement and each iatte’ or full number is counted as one word, 

@ charge for 2 minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 


orders and ehannes 
than Thursday, eight days before 
your advertisement give full 
nce and increases sales. 










must reach 


Fe ok o »f font: 




















FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK 
_GEORGIA eS ee ee | JERSEYS 

WONDERFU # “opportunities “3 — Southern | FOR SALE 15. two-year-old Jers , heif- 

Georgia farm lands. Write for complete | ers to freshen this fall. These heifers 
information, Chamber Commerce, Quit- | are good and [ want a good home for 
man, Georgia. them. So will sell them for one-fourth 
P KANSAS down and the balance on easy payments. 
PO SALI i “ vagy a Boyd Berdo, Washington, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—1 acres, 24% miles from | = rep 

Hiawatha, 60 rods to standard school; | FOR SALE—A cholce of 200 extra high 
fine improvements, plenty of good water, | grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
electric lights. Write, W. Thonen, Route color and in fine condition, Stephen A, 
5, Hiawatha, Kan. Carr, Collins, lowa. 
elie ___MINNESOTA_ ie ~~ SHORTHORNS 
3 = ne or can~nnm- | HOR  SALM — Mour-year-old Shorthorn 
(ARMS for sale—Stevens c ounty, Minn bull; from Dubes & IThlson prize win- 

sota corn land. Have several farms nat aed: trade for kis causal. Dall- 
taken under foreclosure. Liberal terms; payee Mie ttle C 2k te Shay, aie 
will carry back second mortgage or de- | sreat arm, pattie Creek, 10Wa.- ae 
ferred payments at 4 per cent interest, 

Alfred O. Clave, Morris, Minn. ree ___MISCELLANEGOUS 
MISCELLANEOUS FARM MACHINERY, 
(IMPROVIED farms for rent in Minnesota, | Wipe TRACTOR—Ne , engine — radia- 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- tor never used, rest like new, $400; 4 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see bottom disk plow, $75. Fourteen inch en- 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip silage cutter self-feed blower pipe, 3 set 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free | knives $75.00. 18 disk tandem disk $100. 
books, E. Cc. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Melvin Cumpbell, Giltner, Nebraska. ae 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. ENSILAGE cutter: new Internaltional 

7 MISSOURI 5 Type “B" for sale; no demand in this 

FOR SALE—Good 240-acre. grain and territory. Write, Ff. C. Jones, Coon Rap- 
stock farm: well improved; price rea- ids, lowa. i 
sonable. Vor particulars write, Frank | RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 


imbria, Mo. 
NEBRASKA _ 


P+ Ao PPPPPPRPROR PADD 
A GOOD improved farm where crops have 

harvested for seventy years. One mile 
from town, H. 8. 


Westbrook, Dunbar, 
Nebraska, 


Long, New Cz 


~ OHIO te 
FOR SAL ao Good 120 acre “farm, well im- 
proved. Carbide lighting plant; good 
gravel roads to markets. Three miles to 
Republic, Ohio. A nice home and must 
be sold. Fred Hamrick, Rochelle, Ml. 
. PENNSYLVANIA ° 
240 ACRES, two houses, 30 re giste red 
Jerseys, electricity, milker, modern 
tools; near school, concrete, town; $15,000. 


Box 73, Troy, E Pa. 


HARDWOOD cut-over 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 

Wisconsin, 





land; silt loam: 





WE WASHINGTON a 
GOOD 190 farm, 20 miles from Seattle; 
fine soil; excellent dairy country. Sarah 
B. Foley, 1522 Medical and Dental Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash, 
FARMS FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—AII kinds of farms, direct 
from owners. Also, what have you for 
sale? Call or write your wants. J. F. 
Delong, — Lamberton, Minn. hee ap, 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
WANTED—A man with car who can put 

in full time,/ to represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer in Iowa. Interesting preposition 
to a man who is willing to work. Write, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED Guernsey Bull, 11 months. 

May Rose breeding. Straight lines; ex 
cellent constitution. Dams 2 years, 364.5 
Ibs. fat 330 days. Sire’s dam 465.6 Ibs. 
fat class BB. Russell Bentley, Route 3, 
Ames, Iowa, 
SEVERAL yuernsey heifer calves, prac- 

tically pure, from heavy, rich milkers, 
five to twelve weeks old. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


__.aUERNSEYS AND_ HOLSTEINS _ 


FOR SALE—65 head of Juernseys and 
Holstein cows and heifers. All to fresh- 









































en this fall. TT. B. tested. Arthur J. 
Green, | Sta uc yville, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 

FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with « 

26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Towa. 


FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 

ers and fresh cows, fall cows and heif- 
ers, at reasonable prices; T. tested. 
Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 


—HOLSTEINS AND BELGIANS 
FOR 


SALE—Registered Holstein cattle 
and registered Belgian horses. One or 
a carload. Norris Land Co., Glenwood, 


Minn. 





MILK COWS WANTED 
WANTED to buy, 20 head of milk cows, 
fresh or heavy springers, Jerseys, 
Guernseys or Milking Shorthorns. Wm. 
Harris, Westboro, Mo. 





price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


oe 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers ‘of 


local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in [owa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 


LUMBER 








lumber, buying from us. Grades guar- 
anteed. Kenway Lumber Company, Box 
1465, Tacoma, Wash, 
PHOTO FINISHERS 


TRIAL Offer—One film developed, six 
prints, free enlargement, 25 cents silver. 


Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. I, Water- 











loo, Iowa. arte. 
PLOWS | a a 

WHY doesnt the New Ferguson plow 
fall away on a hillside? Ask your near- 


est Ford dealer for the answer. Ferguson 








Sherman, Inc., Evansville, Ind. a 
STATIONERY 
DISTINCTIVE farm stationery. Low 
prices. [t will pay you to get our free 


list and samples first. Acorn Press, Sid- 


ney, Iowa. 





TYPEWRITERS 
TYPHWRITHR bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 











Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
CEGHORNS 


SINGLE Comb White | 

from Tlowa accredited 
flocks; twelve (12) weeks old; 
dollar each. Higher later. Mrs. 
Wilson, Anita, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—About 100 White ~ Leghorn 

hens from well culled flock; $1 each if 
taken before August 20. Fred Urbatsch, 
Piymouth, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


WHITE Leghorn hens and males now 
half price. Thousands of eight week old 
pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat- 
alog and special price bulletin free. I 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
CHICKS C. O. D. White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Minorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, El- 
gin, Iowa, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUYING alfalfa seed from us assures you 
genuine Grimm of high quality produced 














Leghorn “cockerels 
special certified 

one ($1.00) 
Elmer M. 











on state registered fields. Fancy grade, 
state certified, 99 per cent or more pure, 


40c pound; No. 1 grade, 98 per cent or 
more pure, 35c pound; No. 2 grade, con- 
taining 10 to 20 per cent sweet clover, 25c 
pound. All seed scarified and recleaned. 
Free somples. Order from thisad. Freight 
prepaid on 500 pound club orders. N. D. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, State College, 





Fargo, N. D. A co-operative or ganization. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


| land that can be reached in no other way. 





FARMERS can save $100 on carload of » 








stein content 






























SEEDS AND NURSERY Y STOCK 


ALFALFA . seed, | 95 F per cent pur pure, $7.50 * 
per bu.; se arified sweet clover, 95 per 
cent pure, $5; also red clover and alsike, 
gags free. George Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas, 
[fOoR SALE Tobred, the n nev wv “winter 
wheat, i. not winter kill. Plant only 
the best. Also have Rosen rye. Roy A, 
Wood, Moorhead, t 











mm and No, 
feeder lambs 
Newell, &. D. 
and Turkey Red Seed 
‘leaned and graded $3.00 bushel, 
lamphet, Ciltner, Nebraska. 


BLACK HILLS hard; 
alfalfa seed. Also 
sale. Sam H. Bober, 
KUST proot Kanred 
Wheat, 
Me Ivin t 


12% 
for 





MOON AND WET OR DRY WEATHER 

One of the commonest and likewise one 
of the most unreasonable weather super- 
stitions, says the Weather Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


is the belief that if the horns of the new 
crescent moon tip downward, it is a 
“wet moon, portending rain. 


The position of the lunar crescent de- 
pends upon the angle that the moon's 
path makes with the horizon, and on any 


given date it is always the same in places 


having the same latitude. If this weather 
sign were trustworthy, the same _ kind 
of weather, either dry or rainy, would 


prevail on any given date 
of latitude extending entirely around the 
globe. Of course there is no such uni- 
formity of weather in relation to latitude, 
In the temperate zones, where the weath- 
er travels from west to east, the greatest 
contrasts of wet and dry weather con- 
ditions are likely to be found along par- 
allels of latitude rather than meridians 
of longitude. 

Near the 


thruout a belt 


equator the position 
young moon never makes an angle of 
more than 30 degrees with the horizon, 
and it is generally in an even more near- 
ly horizontal position, so that in a part 
of the world notorious for regions of 
heavy rainfall, the moon is, according to 
the proverb, always a ‘‘dry” one. The 
final absurdity is the case of the crescent 
moon as seen from the north and south 
poles, where it is always what the prov- 
erb describes as ‘‘wet,” for at those 
places the line joining the tips of the 
crescent always makes an angle of less 
than 25 degrees to the vertical; yet the 
polar regions are characterized by so lit- 
tle precipitation in the form of rain and 
snow that they rank among the arid 
regions of the globe. 


of the 





MAKING nae STEPS COR- 
RECTL 


After making a concre i step or steps 
in connection with some farm or home 
improvement, many people realize there 
is something wrong with it. Just why 
they stub their toes more frequently or 
stumble or slip more often than with 
weooden steps, they do not understand. 
There is a reason. On most conerete 
steps the face of the step or riser is 
vertical. With wooden steps the ‘‘tread” 
extends over the face un inch or more. 
I:xperience has shown that this is the 
best form of step for people wearing 
shoes. This crown or projection can be 
easily attained in making forms for con- 
crete steps by sloping the form outward 
from the vertical. Also by using a false 
riser inside the regular one but lacking 
about two inches of coming to the top of 
the step. This gives the desirable crown 
or projection which is @ real aid in safe 
use, 





PROTEIN CONTENT WHEAT 


In these days wher wheat with high 
protein content is selling at a premium 
on the markets farmers will strive to 
produce such wheat. A study of the ef- 
fect of cropping systems on quality of 
wheat at the Kansas agricultural college 
showed that certain crop rotations pro- 
duced wheat of very high protein content. 

Experiments in crop rotation covering 
a period of 10 vears were made. In @ ro-- 
tation plan of four years of alfalfa, one 
year corn and two years wheat, alternat- 
ing the corn and wheat as to the one or 
two year priod, produced an average pro- 
of 15.3 per cent from the 
period 1916 to 1924. A rotation plan car- 
ried on at the same time and under the 
same conditions but substituting brome 
grass for alfalfa produced wheat of only 
12.1 per cent protein. A_ plot planted to 
wheat continuously resulted in a re slative- 
ly high protein content, 14.2 average for 
the period. This is accounted for by th* 
fact that land plowed early has sufficient 
time to nitrate accumulation. 





“Something se ems to be wrong with 
this engine, it 

“Don’t talk foolish; wait until we got 
off this main road.” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 6, 1926 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 18, 19 and 20—C. G. Cochran & Sons, 
Hays City, Kan. 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Nov. 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 8—McKinley Bros. « Sons, Melrose, 


lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, lowa. 
Oct. 4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, lowa. 
lowa. 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa - 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
lowa. 
Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., 
Minn. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Austin, 


Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Towa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. . 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Sept. 30—Big Four Farm’, Brouklyn, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Sept. 17—H. EB .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, lowa. 

Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 


Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, lowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Oct. 2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, I. 

Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 

Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, Ta. 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, lowa; 


F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
o 14—D. DB. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
owa, 
1. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


Vis. 
Oct. 15—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Cet. 26—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Ia. 
an 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
owa, 
Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
ler, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa, 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
an 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
owa. 


Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb, 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa, 


Feb. 
Feb. 


18--Wm., A. Scar, Earinam, Ja. 
23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Sep. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Sep. 20—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 


t. 6—Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo. 
7—Gates & Son, Ravenwood, Mo. 

. 19—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 

.14—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ta. 


Oct. 14—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, lowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 

Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—T. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Eernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 

Nov. 1—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Ia. 

Jan. 19—lirnst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 


Feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
ROtice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
Sdvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
aves as late as Monday morning of the week of 

jue. 











Field Notes 


LOOKING AHEAD 

The “Hog-Corn” chart appears in Wal- 
ces’ Farmer in the first issue of each 
Month. This is only one of the many 
branches of special service to our readers. 
e have in our office, letters without 
number, from farmers who have followed 
the advice or Wallaces’ Farmer and have 
enjoyed wonderful profits on their ‘‘Hog- 
Corn” crop, which is the principle farm 
income for the state of lowa. With your 
1927 hog crop in mind, I want to call 
your attention to the next few months. 
It is just a very short time now, until 
ty farmers and stockmen are going to 
looking for a good boar to sire your 
§27 crop of pigs. You men who make 
& business of raising pork, have from 
Past experience, found that a good sire 
is of great value to you in producing that 
bork. You have found that a good sire 
Will sire you a more uniform and stronger 
lot of pigs adding an additional 15 to 50 
Pounds per pig at selling time over pigs 
that received the same care but that 
Were sired by an inferior sire. Let’s take 
he average of 20 pounds per pig, which 
8 & conservative estimate, in favor of 
the pigs sired by a good boar. Now 
twenty pounds is not much but say you 
ave farrowed on your farm 100 pigs 
®ach, thru no extra feed, are 20 pounds 

avier per head at selling time, 20 
pounds on 100 head of hogs is 2,000 pounds 
Sf pork and at the price, say of $10.00 
hundredweight makes you a _ nice 
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FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. « 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but Hke- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep durimg the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them ff you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 

















profit of $200.00 on your hog crop, besides 
the satisfaction that goes wit& the care 
taking and selling of the best there is-+in 
livestock. 

I haven’t said one thing in here but 
what you thinking men have found out 
for yourselves by past experiences. My 
object in writing this article is purcly to 
call your attention and thought to the 
pure bred sales that will be advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer during the next few 
months. As these sales are advertised, or 
at any time, write any of the field force 
of Wallaces’ Farmer for information re- 
garding any herd advertised, and they 
will be glad to give you any information 
available. Now there will be any number 
of you men who are not going to have 
the time to go out to the sales to get 
your boar. yet a letter to one of our 
field force giving instruction as to what 
you are going to need and your orders 
will be followed to the letter. Don’t think 
because you don’t want to put a lot of 
money into a boar that you don’t want 
to bother. Your order for a boar for 
$50.00 will receive the same courteous and 
enréful treatment as one for $150.00. Our 
field men’s services are free to you, it is 
their business to look after the interests 
of WalWaces’ Farmers readers.—Frank O, 
Storrs, Adv. 


TRIER’S DUROCS COMING FINELY 

Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa, has a lot of 
exceptionally good pigs this spring. They 
are mostly sired by Wildfire and The Ad- 
miral. Wildfire was one of the real sires 
of the breed, and his sons and daughters 
are always, pointed to with pride wher- 
ever found. The Admiral pigs are distinc- 
tive in type and conformation, Mike is 
getting this crop of pigs ready for a Sep- 
tember 30 sale, and this will probably be 
as good an offering as he ever drove thru 
a ring, and it also means there will be 
few hetter offerings sold this fall. Watch 
Wallaces’ Farmer for advertising of this 
sale.—Frank O. Stors, Adv. 


E. C. FOREST HAS BIG BOAR 


E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, known 
wherever Polands are grown, has his pigs 
coming on in fine shape at this time, and 
some very choice prospects are showing 
up. Chief among them are those by Giant 
(Pathfinder, Robber’s King, Armistice Boy 
and New Monarch. I should like to call 
your attention to Achiever’s Model, a 
Clansman, Big Joe, Biggest Yet bred boar. 
On July 1, this boar weighed 1,070 pounds, 
and could be made to weigh 1,300. 1 have 
my doubts if a larger boar lives. When 
in that territory, call and see the Forest 


herd and this boar.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv 
COOPER’S POLAND HERD 
W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa, has 256 


spring pigs. They had 263 pigs farrowed 
and since that time have only lost seven 
head. This is really remarkable, and cer- 
tainly speaks well for the care that is 
given the hogs on this farm. Hogs are 
not the only livestock on this farm. In 
one pasture are forty choice Angus cows, 
and by their side you will find forty 
calves, proving that the cows are real 
producers. One hundred and fifty head 
of Angus cattle and 325 head of purebred 
Polands! Surely this firm is doing their 
share toward the raising of purebred live- 
stock.—Frank Q. Storrs, Adv. 
SHEETZ’ POLANDS 

R. G. Sheetz, of Keota, Iowa, has some 
15 pigs this surnmer. Bob, as he is known 
to all his friends, has raised a lot of very 
choice Polands on his farm south of Ke- 
ota, and this year he will put up another 
good offering on the 15th of October. 
Breeders and stockmen who have been 
looking to this herd for their breeding 
stock can be sure of finding new blood 
for them this year, Be sure to keep Oc- 
tober 15 in mind, and watch Wallaces’ 
Farmer during September for line-up of 
the offering.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

CATALOG SPECIALISTS 

The Grant Printing Co., Maquoketa 
flowa, have for several years specialized 
in livestock sale catalogs. They have put 
out catalogs that have become known 
over the entire livestock field by their 
classy appearance and snappy design. 
Probably no firm is more competent, no 














WICMFIELD FARMS, 





DON’T FORGET 
WICKFIELD FARM DISPERSION SALE 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 11—CANTRIL, IOWA 


300 HAM PSH IRES — Bred Sows, Spring Boars, Gilts, Stock Pigs. 
50 HOLSTEIN CATTLE — 2% Registered. High Production Stock. 
This year’s show herd and cream of foundation stock, all sells. Write or wire for catalogs. 


CANTRIL, 1OWA 











plant more complete, to put out high- 
grade work, than this one. Mr. Grant has 
made a close study of all the breeds of 
livestock pedigrees in order to eliminate 
the chance of errors, and he “has been 
very successful in this work. If you are 
in need of high-class catalogs at a mod- 
erate price, see Grant Printing Co. first.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


THE R. F. HAGENSICK HERD 


At Monona, Iowa, is a herd of hogs 
owned by R. F. Hagensick that is show- 
ing the result of good care and the right 
kind of feed. Last fall Mr. Hagensick 
bought Armistice Bob by Waverly Lad 
of Perry Moffitt, of Baxter, Iowa. He 
grew this boar well and mated him to 
some choice sows and he has some 60 
head of very choice pigs. One top litter 
by Armistice Bob out of a dam by The 
Robber and another by The Empire and 
dam by Revenue are away above the av- 
erage. Watch this paper for further 
comments on this herd.—Frank O. Storrs, 


Adv, 
THE MOELLER HERD 

E. G. Moeller, of Walcott, Iowa, has 
about the usual number of pigs this 
spring. The most of them are sired by 
Reliable Clansman. However, Ed has a 
litter by Armistice Boy and one by The 
Highwayman that he is banking on. The 
choice boars from the herd will be up 
for the approval of the public some time 
about the middle of October. Anyone 
needing boars carrying the breed’s best 
bloodlines can find them here.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

KEIFFER DUROCS 

Mike Keiffer has a herd that must be 
listed among those that are called good, 
and Mike has shown his ability in the 
past as a judge and breeder of prize win- 
ning hogs; in fact, there is a junior year- 
ling there now that certainly would cause 
any admirer of good hogs to stop and 
take notice, and we are guessing that 
several will do that very thing this fall. 
There is a fine bunch of 100 pigs doing 
finely. You should keep this herd in 
mind, for they have an offering that will 
please you. Mike's address is Ollie, Iowa, 
and he signs his name M. W. Keiffer.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

MOREHEAD’S CHESTERS 

Roy Morehead, of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
breeder of Chester White hogs, has a very 
high-class herd on his farm, It would, 
indeed, be hard to find better individuals 
than are on this farm. Some especially 
choice fall and spring gilts as well as 
some spring boars, are the kind that de- 
velop into herd headers.—Frank O. Storrs, 


Adv. 
GENIE SHOWING FINE 

Wm. A. Scar of Earlham, Iowa, the 
owner of Genie, the one of the prominent 
boars of the breed, has 126 pigs mostly 
sired by this noted hog. They are a 
thrifty outstanding bunch, and _ those 
looking for good boars should visit their 
herd. Mr. Sear is holding two sales—Oct. 
26 and Feb. 18. Poland breeders will do 
well to keep these dates in mind.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 

SHEEP 


Mr. W. R. Hausler, of Union, Towa, is 
starting a card ad in this issue, advertis- 
ing Oxford rams and ewes for sale. These 
are from prize winning flocks and will 
suit.—Advertising Notice. 





WHY POTATOES RUN OUT 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1436 U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture deals with the diseases 
that largely cause potatoes to run out. 
Recent investigations have brought new 
light on the cause and control of degener- 
ation of potatoes. Diseases carried from 


one plant to another by insects is the 
chief cause. Mosaic which is the most 
common reduces yield 15 to 50 per cent 


and the potatoes are commonly small and 
of poor shape. Leaf-roll while less wide- 
spread than mosaic injures yield, quality 
and shape even more severely. Spindle- 
tuber, streak and curly-dwarf are also 
common potato degeneration diseases. 
Use of seed not affected is the most ef- 
fective means of reducing loss. Potato 
growers will find this bulletin of interest 
and value. 





ENTRIES CLOSE FOR IOWA STATE 
FAIR 


Final call. for entries in the livestock 
department of the 1926 Iowa state fair 
was issued recently by Secretary A. R. 
Corey. 

Entries close Monday, August 2, for 
horses, cattle, swine, sheep and goats. 
All entries for these departments must 
be in the hands of the secretary of the 
fair before 10 p. m., August 2. Monday 
is also the day for closing of entries on 
individual farm exhibits and county ex- 
hibits and countrywide projects. 

Other entry closing dates which come 
within the next few weeks are as follows: 

Wednesday, Aug. 11—Creamery butter 
and baby health department. 

Monday, Aug. 16—Agriculture, 
and china, graphic arts. 

Wednesday, Aug. 18—Poultry and pig- 
eons. 

Tuesday, Aug. 24—Culinery, honey and 
bees, dairy butter, cheese, horticulture, 
floriculture. 

Entry blanks were mailed out to more 


textile 














Sunnydale Sherthorns 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Will x's Image, & bull that is 
string a wonderful lot of caives for us. Some to 
bulls among them, ready for service thie fall oat 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
Lucerne Farm Offers 


Choice Scotch Shorthorn Cattle of both sexes sired 
by cheicely bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 
tan and King Baron. Thick meated, quick maturing, 
good milking strains. Herd Federally accredited. 

BLISS BHOS., Diagenal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15— CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 1s 
from 8 months to 2 years oid. Also seme very de- 
sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 bead, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt M. Neal, Mt. Vernon, Ia., KR. F. DB. 8. 














POLLED SH@ORKRTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


est BSceteh breeding, Accredited herd. 
joins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
A. L. RYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering « nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Goed thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $126, a few higher. 


Ss. BS. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Rnexvilic, ia. 











MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves te 12 and 18 months, 
Very cheice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
recerds, Herd federal accredited. It ie hardly pos- 
sible for yeu to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Md. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Mospers, Ia, 








P@LAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 
Brood sows and gilte bred for fall Mtters. Price one 
and a half times Chicage top. Extra fall herd boar 
prospect. Also spring pigs, weaned aad vaccinated. 
Write for description, etc. 

M. P. Mancher, Relfe, lewa 








BAB PSHIRES 


Big Four Farms Hampshires 
We are offering a very cheice lot ef young sows, 
several of show form, bred fer fall litters to out- 
standing boars, vie.—Pershing Over, Marvel Sensa- 
tion, and The Prospect. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. 





Breekiyn, lows 





DUROC FALL BOARS 


Rea! herd boars—yes, shew boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 te 260 Ibs. Sires, 
iidfire 1, first at Moines, and Migh’s 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try s REAL s 
B. A. Samuelson & Sen, (Hac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


TAMWORTHS 


PPI LISS 








—~ 


An Outstanding Tamworth Litter 


Will win in any company, sired by Iowa Grand 
Champion Boar and produce of lowa @rand Cham- 
pion Bow. Prices reasenable. Write 


FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lows 








Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamwerths cof. Bresainn individuals san criees 
right. J.J. Newlin, § mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 





HORSES 
Percherons Wanted 


I want to buy nine yearling regie- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and tbree—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with smal! star. 
Cash FRED CHANDLER. 
KMoute 7, Chariton, lowa 












GOATS 


Orn eee a 


40 head of purebred, heavy fleecing Angore Goats 
for sale, consisting of breeding does, kids and ome 
buck. No better way to clear up brush land, 

W.8. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 


OXFORD SHEEP 
Rams and Ewes from prize winning flocks for sale. 
Priced right. W. KR. HAUSER, Unten, lows. 


AUCTION BERS 


W.G. KRASCHEL sccncrzce 


H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 




















AUCTIONEER 








than 6,000 different livestock breeders 
thruout the country who are expected to 
participate in the competition at the com- 
ing fair. Officials stated today that @ 
conservative estimate of the total num- 
ber of livestock to be entered for this 
year’s exposition here would be fully 
7,000. 

The boys and girls’ livestock show 
alone, embracing cattle, swine and sheep 
will number more than 1,000 head. 

It is predicted that the livestock show 
at the Iowa state fair this year will be 
the largest that has ever been witne 
at any state fair in the country. 
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HE Maytag’s title to World Leadership was won by demon- 


strating its superior washing ability in the home before the 


sale was made. 


There are so many things in the farm washing that test the real 
ability of a Maytag—overalls encrusted witly grease from the tractor 
or other farm machinery, grimy work-clothes, play-clothes, towels 
from the men’s wash bench, floor rugs, robes, blankets, etc. 

These hard-to-wash, clumsy, bulky, hard-to-handle things are 
easily and quickly washed in a Maytag. Collars, cuffs, wristbands 
are washed edge-dirt free in 3 to 7 minutes without hand-rubbing. The 
all-metal wringer automatically adjusts the tension to suit the bulkiest 


blanket or a thin garment or handkerchief. 


It will pay you to own a Maytag—pay you in time saved, in work 
made easier, in clothes washed cleaner. Learn of the outstanding 
features that have made the Maytag world leader in homes with or 
without electricity. Test it on our liberal free trial plan. 


FREE TRIA 


for a Whole 
Week's Wash 


Make the Maytag prove every claim 


Newton, lowa 


N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


State of lowa 

City Dealer 
Paullina...........Proeh] Implt. Co. 
«Waters & Donahue 

.Osborne Bros. 
Pocahontas.. in J. Pavik 
Postville....... as T. Humphrey 
Prairie City.Farm. Co-op. Exc. 
Primghar.....Cassidey & Halback 


Perry... 
Pierson 






= There’s a Maytag dealer near you. ligation. Get together a big washing— 
You set a day, and the dealer will send including all those hard-to-wash things. 
For homes with electric- you a Maytag, either with in-built gaso- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- : | mache line motor or with electric motor. Doa we make for it. If it doesn’t sell itself, 
4 ayments ) : : > ; : 
ship witth clidiste caster, = You'll whole week’s washing without cost orob- don’t keep it. 
= Maer THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
oa as $ NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave., 
8- 
Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 
State of lowa State of lowa State of lowa State of Iowa 
City Dealer City Dealer City Dealer City Dealer 
CS Carstens Bros, Braretitie..: Peter RTE TO a RI BEMMIBEGI | <nssicsntiscetenntacmatad Geo. 
Akron Akron Variety Store M. Hentges, “Hdwe. and Furn, ‘Tull & Probasco Hdwe. Co. Schleis Hdwe. and Furn. Co. 
Albia...... Albia Lt. & Ry. Co. Eagle Grove..R. E. Roper, Hdw. Ida Grove. Ida Co. M aytag Store PESTS RON sessisssccocecsonnttdoesareescie 
Algona.. wewCliff Hdwe. Co. oe | PD F. M. Darling Ida Grove... Pilcher Hdwe. Co. «.. Gates- Hoadley Lumber Co. 
Tic sececessnes wE. J. Edwards *Idon..... >}. Murray & Nelson [Independence rsssrssceesssssrersresseeerses MarcuSrccsscccorsscccsrnsorce George Tutt 
Alta Vista. John Lauck a "| ee Swan-Leytze Furn. Co. Marengo......Shannon Hdwe. Co. 
Alton... Iton Hdwe. iiinenpianmOrte™ Indianola....Proudfoot & Overton Marshalltown........L. R. Maytag 
Alvord «Ben Hoeven eastern Iowa Power Co. Tr WO0dL...ssessesseeeeeneees John Bobeldyk Martensdale............ “C. F. Martens 









SN” Astsaihdicnsteoiatiiniesiess Seibel Bros. 
Ames... “Munn Maytag Co. 
AMNAMOSA,.......00e00s00000 J. A. Hartman 
Anthon Waltester Hdwe. 
PAST BEON coeseccrcoce 0 sosseese . H. Gleim 
Armstrong. oe ‘Hardware 
Ashten..... Newgard Hdwe. 
Atalissa.. W. H. Holpinger 
Atlantic Cass and Potta 





wattamie County Maytag Co 
. S. Mummert 
ecormna88 and Pot- 

tawattamie Co. Maytag Co. 
BANCO cerccccesorseosseers A. H. Fuchs 
Battle Creek. a 
























Bellevue.......... acob Goetz 
Blakesburg w.Frank Fritz 
DON Crveeves rary Hardware 
Bouton... -Caoginer Implt. Co. 
Brunsville.... .F, Dirks 
Burlington............ “John “Boesch Co, 
Calamus.......Christensen & Olson 
Carroll.......00 Matt Hardware Co. 
Cascade Kurt & Gross 
0 ES. F. R. Valentine 
Cedar Rapids........006 Denecke Co. 
Centerville.Ia. So. Utilities Co. 
Chariton H. T. Wilson 
Rpesies | Rae icine tisnaseniesinigen 
Rpiareses tad H. Muesel Hdwe. Co. 
Charter Oak Hoefer Bros. 
Cherokee... J. F. Boehm 
oS EN, RE CREE Page and 
Fremont County Maytag Co. 
SEs. Shupe & Son 


Clinton... Tucker Fur. & Car. Co. 
Columbus Jc.Elliott A. Leonhard 
Coon Rapids...........0. ees ps 
Correction ville........ D. B. Schontz 
Cresco........Busching Maytag Co. 
Creston 

-UJnion County Maytag Store 
Cushing... SEER, Burrow Hardware 


Dallas Cette rcscssoss scsseencesneeens 

ein bs Bechtel I Mayta Sales Co. 
Danbury......... Henry Ritzpatrick 
Davenport. Harned & Von Maur 
Dayton....E. P. Secu 1 Hdw. Co. 
Decorah....Decorah Furniture Co. 
Delmar..H. M. Cassin Hdwe. Co. 
Denison............ Brink-Maytag Co. 
Denison...........Model Electric Co. 
Dewitt.......W. H. Walker & Co 
Donnellson............0. Vermazen 

& Seyb Hdwe. & Implt. Co. 
Doon... snummeneocholten Hdwe. 
Dorchester... J oeseph Kumpl 
Schweiger & Oler 
wA. & B. Sales Co 
H. R. Theel 













Em met sburg..... vrccssessreres 
Emmetsburg..........M. F, Kerwick 


Estherville, Harker-Beauman Co. Ireton 


Fairfield.......Allen & Snyder Co. 


F armington CS LES Rae S Kalona... 


.Jansen & O'Neill Hdwe. Co. 
Fenton sibecingiiiesabacbens W. E. Stoeber 
Fredericksburg 




















Roy Weir Ionia 







Simon Hoffman Mason C ity. Walton Mayts ag St. 
The Strub Co. Melbourne.. Hes Leibsle 
inkey & Frederick Melvin... Beuchholz 












Janesville... 0 A. E. Thompson Merrill... Pew & Co. 
paid O. C. Steigleder Milford... Moeller 

Jam Hardware Co. Monona. Lc 3. Schultz 

— Montezuma.A. C. 5%. Hdw. Co. 

Monticello... At, McNeill 





Moran.. ra Benson 






al oom Cmte | Hdwe. Co. Keosauqua..........H, A. Burnett é 

Ft. Dodge..../ D. McQuilkin Co Kingsley........ Pixler Electric Co. Moulton.. -lowa So. Utilitie B Co. 
Ft. M Peet iscionanee Knoxville...Avery-Cleland & Co. Mavi il eeaant Vv. ¢ <ivix Bros. 
Ft, Madison-Maytag $ sis ‘ine Oi att Ces C ITED: ccrlsisvenpenk C. McMahan 
Lake City.Farmers U. Co-op. 20. Muscatine.Fuller & Hiller H, Co. 

Garnavillo wu W, C. Meyer Lake Mills. Winnebago Auto Co. Nas! Naf s 
CB a lssssiissestesiosierioll Ben Hoeven Lake View.. ~Vietor Staab & Son » aad olaabaaamesogine Nafus & Son 
Glidden «Glidden Hdwe. Co. Lakota....... : Gutknecht New Albin. William Lager 
Goose Lake.P. N, Harksen& Son Lansing Kehr Bros. ‘ 09. S. Marshall 
Granville........ Farmers’ Lbr. Co, fQarchwood Grotwold Hdwe. New Hampton....N. H. Imp. Co. 
tarry E. Schneider Laurel V H. Otten New Virginia...Riggle & Carver 





George Hdwe. Co. 


Grundy Center.Cohrt & Guthrie Lawler 


Guttenburg........ Kuempel & Lake 
meet ~ Maytag Co. 







’ U. Elev. Co. 









' sous Nora Springs...Tatum Hdw, Co. 
ohn Eickhott N. Buena Vista.G. M. Friedman 
North English.......R. L. Evans 





oe County Maytag Co. 
H l COM seas 
~Jamee, Haaneh Lime et .R. A. Vanderbie Odebolt...... 
A. G. Bagge Little Rock..........Ted Dykhouse Oelwein. 

: Lohrville...... 


Northwood....Jacobsen Hdw. Co. 
Ocheyedan....Ross Hardware Co. 
Mattes Hdwe. Co. 
.Hintz Bros. 
‘Dell Stingkey 
Mz 


Iowa So. Utilities Co. 















4. G. McDermott Olin..... 











iti William Rutten Lone Rock.. J. M, Blanchard Onawa Co. 

OE ERED Lone Treenn..corbett & Ramer Orange 
anenakarmers’ Vighiand ‘Assn. Lost Nation...Grundemeier Bros. ~Decook  & ¢. Co. 
HIN ton. .cccsvseseee Hinton Hdwe. Co. Lowden... Freund & Co. Osage\Hdwe. Co. 
Holly Springs... Rose Bros. McGreg cGregor Hdwe. Co wa So. Vuliies Co. 
Holstein... .E. E. Norten Madrid.. kortman & Isaacson V aul 
Hopkinton.. Milroy & Petrie Malvern we Montgomery & Oskaloosa... The raf ab Co. 
BERANE oichnarsscoarccesssecennass ose Bros. Mills County Maytag Co. Ossiatirsccerssessesssessreees Cc. L. Becker 
Hospers....C. P. De _— Hdwe. Manilla........ Hawks Hardware Co. Ottosen. .R. J. Wiegman 
Hudson... .Gutknecht Bros. Manning .......... «Kuhl & Vogt i” .Ottumwa Gas Co. 
Humboldt. Humboldt ImplIt. Co. Manson........ “Manson Mach, Co. POR 6 vecancicncussien Paul Petersen 





Aluminum Washer 


IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, 





DON’T KEEP IT 


FOUL VAR scessssequecsqeecesbiate Hruska Bros. 
Quimby. -Burcham Hardware 


Red Oak............Montgomery & 
Mills. ‘County Maytag Co. 
ORO G Oi iiivccsisaiecons Schafz Hardware 
Renwick,Renwick Auto. & I. Co. 
Rice ville.... .«.Morf Hardware 
Rippey States Hdwe. Co. 
Riverside...R, H, Heitzman Co. 
Rockford... .-Steuben & Peters 
Rock Rapids. Assia Gregory & Son 
Rockwell City......A. F. Bledsoe 
Rock Valley.. wwePeter Smits 
RON f€.....esss0ee 7% G. Hunter 
















“Arend Balster St. 
Sheldon...........Sheldon Hdwe, Co. 
Shenanodal .iarececcoccocsoscsssee Page & 

Fremont County Maytag Co. 
Sibley.Osceola Co. Maytag Str. 





Sibley .Steck Hdwe, Co. 

EO a EE ae Page 
Fremont C ounty Maytag Co. 

Sigourney........ Seibel Hdwe. Co. 


Sioux Center. De Ruyter Hd. Co. 
Sioux Rapids....Klastrup & Wood 
Spencer.....C. B. Bjornstad Co. 
Spring Hiit.. A. P. Brand 
Stacyville..... Hdwe. Co. 
Storm Lake 








Story City.. Holm 
Sunbury........ Meyer & Co 
Sutherland.. . J. Regginiter 
Swea City... A. H. Hundeby 
Tipton... Tipton Hdwe. Co. 
iy EE Mochal Maytag Co. 


Washington....Wilson Htng. Co. 
Waterloo.Gutknecht Maytag Co. 
Waterville.............Asleson & Co. 
Peterson Bros, 
..Geo. J. Kaiser 
Webster City....Pringle Brothers 
A) CS eee Lease & Lease 
West Wesoche .W. B, Anderson 
West Grove 

Howard & Harper Hdwe. Co. 
W. Liberty.. seesis Dept. Store 
West Union... E, Ia. Pr. Co. 
Wheatland. ‘Gait Lohmann & Co. 
Whittemore.........0 J. M. Fleming 
Williams.......Sterling Hdwe. Co. 
Wilton Junction...A. T, Nelson 
Winterset..... Hays diayter Store 








W018 toc ldtsresscsen Oloff & Thrall 
WYOMIN Bererrcrserseeee William Wilker 
Vetter -Ellerbrock & Clarkin 





















Vi 


